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WANTED. FOR SALE AND FOR RENT. 


ANTED.—A SITUATION AS ATTENDANT 
or companion tv an invalid, or as seamstress Best 
of eee. Address E. G., Box 67, Chatham, Chester 
Co., Pa 





miles from Philadelphia, for one year. Electric 
‘rain and trolley service. Apply to P.O. Box 299, 
Moorestown, N. J. 


ANTED.—A FRIEND WISHES A POSITION 
as a companion or travelling companion by Tenth 


h Hill. 
month 5,1901. Address No. 211, INTELLIGENCER Office. Swarthmore Hi 


Inquire of Dr. Flagg, Swarth- 
more, Pa. 


ANTED.—BY SMALL ADULT FAMILY, 
young woman to assist in all household duties, 
except washing, for comfoitable home and small com- 
pensation. Address No. 212, INTELLIGENCER Uffice. — 


‘0 RENT —TOA REFINED FAMILY, A MOD- 
ern ten roomed house in West Philadelphia, partly 
furnished if desired. Rent given for board of owner 
Address T. B. HENDRICKSON, 617 Market Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





JOSEPH E. HAINES 


desires to announce that he is now with 


THE J. E. LIMEBURNER CO., 


ANTED —FRIEND SUB-TENANT AT 
719 Girard Buildmg. GEORGE B. COCK, 
Stenographer. 





ANTED —BOARDING AT KEASONABLE 
rate, in Friends’ family, Camden, by young busi- 
oO 


TT 





ness woman, Address D., Merchantville, N. J., P Careful 
a ca are ees ee ee ee Work. <2 he ( i ay i Prompt 
ANTEDs-BY A BOY WHO HAS BEEN | p, 0 (“rx Sy YAR \ 3 a 
living on a farm, a place to workin Friends’ family, | Pritting \ <P UNS a yas. 
| e — ae 


where he can attend a good school. Address LUCY 
GRISCOM SANDS, care of C. K. Whitner & Co., 


Reading, Penna. Manufacturers of Prescription Spectacles 


and Eye Glasses. 


1702 Chestnut Street, Phila. 


Ellwood Heacock 


UNDERTAKER 
| Established 1860 Telephone 5807 
Calls out of city answered promptly 


1313 Vine Street, Phila. 





ANTED.—WORKING HOUSE-KEEPER IN | 
a small adult family, Washington, N.C. Apply 
at News Stand, 2400 N. 8th Street, Phila. 
. 


ANTED.—A LADY WHO IS OCCUPIED 
three hours daily wili do the housekeeping in re- | 
turn for board. Apply No. 209, this Office. 


ANTED.—BY A YOUNG LADY OF REFINE- | 
ment, a position as companion for invalid or elderly 

lady. Best of references. Address Box 381, Cranford, | 
New Jersey. | 
| 

| 





ANTED.—AN EXPERIENCED AND SUC- ag aaa 
cessful teacher,a Friend, wishes a position as To Pan-American Visitors. 
visiting governess by Tenth month 1. No objections to | A beautifully situated house, with airy rooms and bath, 
teaching backward scholars. Excellent referencesgiven. | $1.00 per day. First-class cafe in same block. Cars 
Address U., 1500 Race Street. pass the door to Exposition. For further information 
address, THE MISSES BLECKLEY, 297 West Ave., 
WANTED. aan AND wee ABOUT Buffalo, N. Y. 
forty years old, without children, as workiag = 

housekeepers . Washing and cooking for one man, good Ww I LLIAM G. FOULKE, 

wages and convenient house. Satisfactory references as ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 

to honesty and capability will be required. Friends or | No. 133 SoutH Twetrrn Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


Friendly people or Address G., No. 973 N. 7th Conveyancing and investing. 
Street, biladelp ia, until Ninth month 28, 1901. spatiale tel 


ANTED.—BY A FRIEND, A POSITION AS DAVID HENRY WRIGHT, 
companion and reader for invalid or elderly lady. LAWYER, 


Address No. 187, this Office. 1420 Chestnut Street, 


WANTED ED._BOARDERS WANTED IN Telephone 1-37-72. Philadelphia, Pa. 
an JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 


Friends’ family. 850 N. 11th Street, Philad’a. 
WENTY-FIVE CENTS WILL BE PAID FOR 
one copy of Women’s Extracts, Philadelphia Yearly ATTORNEY-AT- A nines 
Meeting, 1842. J.M. TRUMAN, Jr., 1500 Race St. OrFiczs : | Rimbler, Montgomery = mo 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, ae : 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 Swepe Srreet, Norristown, Penna 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia, ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties. 
CAROLINE RAU, ——— 


736 Spring Garden St., sulipieeeaneias 
Philadelphia. 
Plain Millinery 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 


CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, N. Thirteenth Street, : 
oe, 1714 Woodstock Street, } Philadelphia, re 


























CHARLES H. ROBERTS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-Law, 


Estates, Claims, Patents, 
614 ROANOKE BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER 
Ladies’ Fine Shoes 


Hand Sewed. 
On hand or to order. 





Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended te. 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CoNnTRACTORS. 
tzas Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa. 

Thenpesh Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St.. Tioga 





lights, steam heat, coal and gas ranges, two bath rooms. | 
T 


No. 45 North Thirteenth Street 


OR RENT.—A FURNISHED HOUSE, a4 


OR RENT.—A TEN-ROOM HOUSE ON) 


early erection of a 


Buck Hill Falls Notes. 


NEW PRICE OF LOTS. 


IFTY lots having now been sold, the price for lots in 
Plotting No. 1, until further notice, will be $150, with 
the exception of the tier along the southern side of the 


Plotting, which will be $125. There are about 50 lots, 


| altogether, in the Plotting, untaken, many of them 


desirable. The sale of fifty lots,the certainty of the 


considerable group of cottages, the 


| success of the Inn, the improvement of the drives and 





paths, and the strong genera! interest in the enterprise, 
make the price of lots still very moderate, and we be- 
lieve a higher price, soon, will be entirely justified. 


THE INN OPEN TO TENTH MONTH ss. 


The Inn will continue open until Tenth month 15. 
There are rooms with heat, and guests will be, we are 
sure, quite comfortable, even if the nights and mornings 
are frosty. The Tenth month is a particularly pleasant 
season in the mountains. The forest colors, the ripe 
chestnuts, the apple-gathering, will all be features. 

Several of our friends, interested in cottage-building, 


etc., are proposing tocomeafter Tenth month 1. Parties 


| who desire rooms during this period should advise us as 


early as possible. 


BIRDS AND SQUIRRELS. 


We have given notice in the county papers that gun- 
ning on the Estate, including our own and our leased 
property, is forbidden, We wish especially to protect 
and increase the birds and squirrels. The ‘‘ whirr’’ of 
the startled pheasants is a frequent sound, now, as one 
walks in the woods. 

For information as to the general business of the Com- 
pany address as below. 

In relation to the Inn, or visits to the Estate, address 
Rosert Benson, Supt., Cresco, Monroe county, Pa. 


CHARLES F. JENKINS, Sec’y and Treas., 
BUCK HILL FALLS COMPANY, 
1024 Race Street, Philad’a. 


Law, ScIrencek, 
bmn: } STENOGRAPHER 


War, Kum, Tobacco interests discarded. 
GEO. B. COC K, Girard Building. Phone 3-56-53 D. 
Home, 126 W . Coulter St.,Germant’n. Phone 96-07 W. 


Morgan iensine Arthur Shrigiey 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 


ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philedelphia, Pa. 





Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 

As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade—established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 

GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 S. = ~ — Market, opposite Post Office. 


! 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Ofes 603 North 
Bighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, | 


(LIMITED.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 


| 


| 


To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi river | 


a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the price 
$1.50 per annum. 


To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we will 


give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 
Single copies, 5 cents. : 


SupscripTions MAY BeGin aT ANY TIME. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST 
BE Given. We pO NoT “sTOP” PAPERS EXCEPT 
UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertise- 
ments, 5 cents per line. For longer insertion reduced 
rates, which will be furnished upon application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty cents. 


OFFICES: Y. F. A. BUILDING, 
N. W. Corner Fifteenth and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 


*,* Tg_erHone No. 1-33-55. 
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Baltimore Yearly Meeting, Tenth month 28. 
(Ministers and Elders, 26th. 





ESTABLISHED 1880 


..CHAIRS RUSHED.. 


AND RE-RUSHED 
Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds,Splints 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Cane and Rushes con- 
stantly on 4@ At the Old Stand. 


GEO. W. BRENN 
1306 N. Marshal! St.,Philadelphia, Pa 
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Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends Send for Catalogue. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frrenps’ Boarpinc ScHOOL FoR 
Boys anp GrRts. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 


thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
ides. address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 


Chappaqua, New 
Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc anv Day Purits or Boru Sexss. 
ear Jenkintown, Penna., ro miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
seurse of study. Students pi oe college ——- 
. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
ee ‘to be Students otminel when. 


| sttractive to boarding pupils. : 
| gwer there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 








GEORGE M. DOWNING, M.S., Principal, 
Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwarTHmore GRAMMAR SCHOOL.) 





New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
fadividual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars ad 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Chelten Hills Boarding and 
Day School. 


A small number of boarding pupils. 
year. September 25, 1901. 


ANNIE HEACOCK, 
CLARA J. MACNAIR, 


Wyncote, Pa. 


20th 


\ Principals. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 


furnishes a practical, guarded education, and pre- 
ase “ E JGENE BAKER 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, | Principals. 


Circulars on application. 


George School, 

NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 

Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For Catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Fnends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter college. 


Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 
For particulars address 
A. DAVIS JACKSON, B. S., Principal, 
Locust Valley, N. Y. 


Martin Academy. 


Kennett Square, Pa. 


Founded by Samuel Martin, 1875. Will open 
Ninth month g, for boys and girls. Thorough 
course of study in Primary, Intermediate, and 
Academic Departments. Stenography and type- 
writing are included. Pupils holding the Martin 
Academy Diploma are admitted without any 
further examination to the Freshman Class at 
Swarthmore College. 

For catalogue and information apply to Mary 
S. Pennock, Secretary Board of Trustees. 


JANE P. RUSHMORE, Principal. 


| 
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The Oakwood Seminary, 


Unton Sprincs, N.Y. 

On east side of Cayuga Lake, on Lehigh Valley R.R. 
A co-educational boarding-school, under care of Friends. 
Founded 1796. Fall term begins Ninth month 18. Pre- 
pares for college, technical school, or teaching. Certifi- 
cate admits to Cornell. Commercial and art depart- 
ments, manual training, physical culture, athletics; 
beautiful location, fine view of lake, good library, gym- 
nasium,etc. Terms moderate. Write for catalogue to 

FRANCIS N. MAXFIELD, Head Master. 


The Committee on Education of the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has appointed Louis B. 
Ambler, B. S. (University of Pennsylvania) Superin- 
tendent of Educational Interests. Committees having 
oom of Friends’ Schools, wishing assistance in securin 
suitable teachers or in other school matters, are invit 
to communicate with him, and all Friends qualified as 
teachers and desiring positions are invited to register. 
The superintendent will be found im Room 3, Friends’ 
meeting-house,at rsth and Race Streets, each Seventh- 
day after Seventh month 1, 1901, from ro a. m. to r p. m. 
Correspondence should be addressed to LOUIS B. 


AMBLER, Supt., Y. F. A. Building, 140 N. rsth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


a 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA. 


A house newly built. 
With al! modern conveniences. 


For particulars address 


E. and C. M. HAZARD. 


The Pennhurst, 


Open the entire year. 
MICHIGAN AVENUE, Atlantic City, N. J. 





Booxugt 
Maitep 


Second house from Beach. 
Elevator to street level. 


JAMES HOOD. 





‘THE KATHLU, 
1126 Centra Avz., Oczan City, N. J. 
Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts. 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


‘THE AQUARILLE, Oren ALL THE YEAR 
Oczan Env or Tannessez Avs. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, electric bells, heated sun parlor, home-like 
and comfortable. Write for booklet. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 
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“WHICH GOMPANY SHALL | TAKE?” 


Is sometimes a question with a young 
man. After a few relatives die of 
some hereditary disease the question 
is : ‘‘ Which company will take me?"’ 
Better get life insurance while you 
can. 


Send us your name and age for a special 
proposition showing how to provide endow- 
ment for your old age and protection for 
your family at once. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
921-923-925 Chestnut St., Philad’a. 


wewvvevvvvvrvTre Vee 
Me Me De Be De te Me De le De De De DD i ee Me De De MM 


BL DL te De te De De Ie Be De De I Le Le De Me De Me Me aad 


William S. Yarnall, Manufacturing Optician 





118 S. 15th Street, (qth door below Chestnut St.) 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Please mention FRiENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in it. This ts of value to us 
and to the advertisers. 
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Establishea 1844. 
The Journal, 1873. 


NEW CENTURY THOUGHTS. 
XXXVIII. 


THE ¢rue minister must be actuated not only by love 
. of the Truth as he sees it, and of the Author of it, but by 
love of those to whom he would impart tt. 

W. C. ALLBRIGHT. 


From ‘‘ Meetings for Worship,’’ in Present Day Papers, 
Vol. III. 


LIFE AND LIFE’S WORK. 


MAKE thy life better than thy work. Too oft 
Our artists spend their skill in rounding soft 
Fair curves upon their statues, while the rough 
And ragged edges of the unhewn stuff 

In their natures, startle and offend 

The eye of critic and the heart of friend. 


If in the too brief day thou must neglect 
Thy labor or thy life, let men detect 
Flaws in thy work! While their most searching gaze 
Can fall on nothing which they may not praise 
In thy well chiseled character. The man 
Should not be shadowed by the artisan. 
—Eila Wheeler Wilcox. 


THE PRESENT DUTY OF THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS.' 


BY HENRY W. WILBUR. 


THE growth and establishment of the Religious So- 
ciety of Friends was a monument to the concerned 
zeal and phenomenal industry of the first embracers 
of the truth. Quakerism was not the chance off- 
spring of an inspired accident. The times were ripe 
for a revival of practical Christianity, for a revolt from 
frigid formalism and an elaborate speculative theology, 
half pagan and half Christian. Human need cried for 
a faith which, while not outraging the human under- 
standing, or ignoring past revelations to holy men in 
holy books, should have its basis in personal experi- 
ence and present heart communion with the Infinite. 
The founders of the faith met this seventeenth century 
condition more than half way. When the truth came 
to them they permitted no outward influence and no 
desire for ease to keep them from the call to mind the 
light and dispense the light. With a zeal which 
neither public persecution nor public prison could 
dampen, they carried the glad tidings from town to 
town, and from continent to continent. 

George Fox began his wayside ministry when 
scarcely out of his teens, probably in the year 1643. 
In 1654, upward of sixty ministers were doing real 
missionary work in different parts of the kingdom. 
In the same year several meetings were established 


1 Paper read at Sandy Spring, Md., Ninth month 3, Igor. 
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in London and Anne Downer, the first woman 
preacher of modern times, began her ministry. 

When the luckless propagators of the new faith 
were denied the privilege of speaking to the people, 
and were cast into prison, they wrote epistles to the 
faithful, and pointed letters to time-serving priests 
and obdurate public officials. Keeping quiet, submit- 
ting to the will of political and ecclesiastical tyrants, 
and lazily concluding that the Lord would take care 
of His own work, was no part of their program. 
Mindful that they were the divinely-appointed instru- 
ments for the spread of the truth, they went abroad 
in systematic fashion, taking to the world what the 
world needed, but knew it not. 

This brief historical rehearsal is not given as an 
argument for doing what George Fox and the early 
worthies of the Society did. On the contrary, I am 
quite certain that many of the things which they did 
we should leave undone. But the spirit and purpose 
which inspired their doing must lie at the centre of 
every successful system for the propagation of the 
truth. 

Our friendly faith and practice were spread abroad 
in the United Kingdom, on the continent, and to 
lands beyond the sea, in accordance with a paramount 
motive. 

The early Friends believed two things supremely. 
They felt that to them had appeared a truth essential 
to human well-being. Not less sanguine than this 
belief was the assurance that men and women every- 
where needed a knowledge of this truth. In short, 
they had a good thing, and they were possessed with 
a great desire that everybody should become par- 
takers with them in the enjoyment of this possession. 

This brings us face to face with an exceedingly 
short catechism regarding our present position as a 
Society. 

As a religious body have we anything worth hav- 
ing ; and, if so, is it worth handing to our fellows? 

Has the truth the fathers possessed deteriorated 
on our hands, or have we lost the power to appreci- 
ate its value ? 

If the interrogation embraced in the first para- 
graph may be answered in the affirmative, our duty 
is immediate and imperative. 

If we must plead guilty to the second query, we 
need an appropriation to conduct a campaign in be- 
half of internal improvement. 

But I shall presume in this paper that our pres- 
ent-day understanding of the truth once delivered to 
the saints is not inferior to what it was in the days of 
Fox, and Penn, and Barclay. On the other hand, it 
would seem that the Friend at the dawn of the twen- 
tieth century has a better conception of the philos- 
ophy and scope of the Friendly faith than did his 
forefathers two hundred and fifty years ago. 
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If this is evenly approximately so, why is it that 
Quakerism is not spreading, and a knowledge of the 
truth covering the waste places as the waters cover 
the sea? 

In a measure this seems to be true for the reason 
that as a people we have largely lost the missionary 
spirit, and have permitted our methods to become 
miserably inadequate to the demands and conditions 
of our newtime. We have confounded methods for 
the advancement of the truth with the unchanging 
character of the truth itself, forgetting that a method 
is good or bad as it does or does not serve a right- 
eous cause in assisting the spread and growth of that 
cause. 

Conscious and certain that we possess definite if 
nor peculiar truth for the good of the world, what is 
its nature, and what is our duty regarding it ? 

What are called Friends’ principles may, for the 
sake of classified presentation, be considered under 
two heads, although there is no arbitrary line divid- 
ing them. First, those perceptions which are con- 
sidered distinctly religious. Second, our testimonies, 
which have to do with our philanthropies, as they re- 
late to cur social system and civil government. 

What are the religious conditions and needs of 
our time, and has the Society of Friends anything to 
meet the existing demand ? 

That the landmarks of the popular religious faith 
are passing away, and the faith itself is losing its hold 
upon the minds and consciences of men, scarcely 
admits of any argument. The popular church, as 
the embodiment of such faith, has lost its grip upon 
men individually, and its influence upon them socially. 

We are in the midst of a breaking-up time—a 
transition period. Modern scholarship is playing 
havoc with the basis for the old authority in religion. 

Superficial people, who are inclined to pin their 
faith to shadows instead of clinging to substance ; 
who have given their allegiance to dogma; who 
have never looked beneath the surface of things, 
stand aghast at the freedom and familiarity taken by 
scholars and critics with supposably holy and. unal- 
terable things. 

The immovable conservatives still cling to the old 
authority. The open-minded are drifting toward a 
possible shipwreck of all faith in eternal things. The 
negators and agnostics look at the situation with de- 
light, as a possible prophecy of a universal and tri- 
umphant materialism. 

In the presence of this clash of criticism and 
wreck of theology, what have we, religiously, to quiet 
the troubled waters, and restore order out of the pre- 
vailing chaos? 

In this connection we should not forget that the 
times of the founders of our faith were also religiously 
troubled, and a large part of the success attending 
their efforts was due to the fact that the spirit of Qua- 
kerism met a pressing religious need of the period. 


Though the chronology of Archbishop Ussher 
be entirely repudiated and upset; though the story 
of Genesis be declared in no sense history ; though 
the genealogy in Matthew and Luke be determined 
to be biographically unreliable, yet is the Friendly 
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faith still upon the solid rock upon which it was 
founded. That foundation, unshaken and unshaka- 
ble, is God’s old-time and all-time, present and per- 
petual revelation to the soul of man. To call mento 
the God in them is the present duty of Friends. 

Could we make men and women feel the witness 
in them, as the concerned Friend sees it, the day- 
dawn of a spiritually emancipated humanity would be 
at hand, a rational faith would take the place of the 
despair of science, and the disturbance and distrac- 
tion of the out-witted theologians. 

Out of this revelation of God to man, teaching 
him the humanities ; opening up to him the value of 
his right relationship with his fellows; impressing 
him with the dignity and the divinity of human life, 
and the necessity for its purity and peace, by a natu- 
ral process of evolution has grown our testimonies. 
These have taken form in our philanthropies regard- 
ing some of which our several yearly meetings are 
substantially agreed. 

Six of our yearly meetings report departments of 
work under the following heads : 

Purity. 

Demoralizing Publications. 

Temperance. 

Tobacco. 

Work for Colored People. 

Indian Affairs. 

Gambling, Lotteries, and Kindred Vices. 

Abolition of the Death Penalty. 

Peace and Arbitration. 

Here are nine subjects of our concern as a Society, 
regarding which we are supposed to bear a distinct 
testimony and perform a definite service. 

It will thus be seen that we have religious princi- 
ples to advance, and a philanthropic position to main- 
tain —the two sustaining very close relations to each 
other. 

Our philanthropic work has to do very largely 
with the application of our religious principles to per- 
sonal conduct and to public affairs. Applied Qua- 
kerism appears in our philanthropies to just the extent 
that we can make men and women square their lives 
by our testimonies, and government engraft our ideals 
upon its systems of legislation, administration, and 
jurisprudence. 

Our conception of the divine immanence enables 
us to sustain right relations with the Infinite, and in- 
tensifies the obligations of human brotherhocd. 

Manifestly our duty is to widely and wisely spread 
our principles and our practical philanthropies abroad. 
Our concern is therefore not so much for ourselves as 
our fellows. The problem is not so much how to 
bring the world to us as how we are to go to the 
world and impress it with our truth and inspire it to 


accept our testimonies. 
( Conclusion to follow.) 


IF you are inclined to feel the thorns on every 
rose which you find lying in your path, think of the 
many who have nothing but stones and dust with 
never a flower to brighten the long and toilsome 
journey and you will forget about the thorns and re- 
member only the fragrance.—[ Gathered. ] 
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Contributed for Friends’ Intelligencer. 
GLEANINGS RELATING TO PLAINFIELD 
MEETING, OHIO. 


History, to be of the most value, must embrace two 
lines; one of these can be recognized by the outward 
ear and eye, the other by the spiritual. This is es- 
pecially the case in this little sketch. 

Because this spot has been, for near a century, 
a place of worship, where we with our parents and 
grandparents have gathered to endeavor to wait upon 
the Lord and commune with him, it is to us not 
common ground. 

It is to be regretted that nothing has been found 
relating to the earliest use of this place for meeting 
purposes. Some other centers of Friends that built 
up Ohio Yearly Meeting have preserved accounts of 
the first gathering. In one case the seats for this 
were upon fallen trees before even a dwelling could 
be built, to offer up prayer and praise to Him who 
had guided their steps to a free and promising land. 
Many Friends came to Eastern Ohio from North 
Carolina and Virginia, to escape the blight that 
slavery brings to all classes connected with it. After 
the Friends had freed their slaves it was sometimes 
necessary to move them to a free State to put them 
in a way to provide for themselves ; and they them- 
selves found that living among slaveholders was 
made burdensome. 

The earliest record found of the meeting held 
here is the deed. The part of the ground on which 


the meeting-house stands was bought of Samuel 


Hatcher for $4.25, containing 24% acres. The date 
of deed is April 9, 1810. The trustees to whom this 
plot was conveyed were Joseph Hatcher, Charles 
Pidgeon, and Jacob Gregg. 

A burial ground of some 6 acres joirs the house- 
yard where the bodies of our precious dead have been 
laid, and also of neighbors far and near. 

From tradition we may assume that a consider- 
able body of Friends was here before this time, and 
that the meeting had been held here some years. The 
house standing previous to the present one was of 
logs and of good size. 

The first monthly meeting record of the move- 
ment for the present house is dated in the book of 
Records, Eleventh month 21, 1833, and the words 
are: ‘To make arrangement for the better accom- 
modation of our meeting.” The following are the 
names of Friends appointed on the first committee on 
the subject: John Elliott, Robert Vail, Robert 
Chalfant, Thomas Faucett, James Bellangee, Wil- 
liam Craft, Daniel H. Allen, Joseph Bond, Joseph 
Pancoast, John Pickering, and William Ewers. 
These, and very many other names found in the 
records, are suggestive to some of us to-day, calling 
up memories of the worthies who lived honorably 
amongst us, within recollection of some, or of fre- 
quent mention among parents or friends. 

At the next monthly meeting the committee 
recommended that a frame house be built, 30x60 
feet, at a cost of about $650, exclusive of painting. 

By Second month, 1834, the meeting had on 
subscription $627. It was then satisfied to begin 
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the work, and appointed Elisha Faucett, Henry Sid- 
well, William Craft, John Gregg, Jacob Gregg, and 
George Vanlaw, a committee to make contracts for 
building the house, to superintend it while being 
built, receive subscriptions from the preparative meet- 
ings and pay them over as the contract should 
call for. 

In Eighth month, 1834, the committee reported 
the house finished, and that they had paid over 
$518.75, leaving a balance of $181.25 unpaid, $47 of 
which was not yet subscribed. 

In Tenth month, 1834, a committee was appointed 
to dispose of the old house. The accomplishment of 
this was satisfactorily reported to a subsequent 
meeting. 

In First month, 1835, the committee having over- 
sight of the building reported a final settlement with 
the builder and was released. 

From the preceding account we find the commit- 
tee to consider the subject was appointed Eleventh 
month, 1833. The final settlement handed in First 
month, 1835. Just one year andtwo months for the 
Friends to come to an agreement among themselves, 
take up the subscription, find the workmen, oversee 
them, paying off as needed, and handing in the final 
receipt, which in the end amounted to $746. This 
shows the energy and the mettle of the Friends of 
those days when appliances for speedy building were 
not in use, as now. 

It may be interesting to note that two new roofings 
have been put on since that time, and other repairing 
done. 

To understand what effort this house must have 
cost, we must go back nearly seventy years, to a time 
when one dollar meant more than it does now. Some 
of the members came from the East with comfortable 
means, others with little, and with large families of 
young children. The mighty forest that covered this 
broad land had to be felled and the surface grubbed 
before it could raise bread. Some had been at such 
work for thirty years, others were just entering upon 
it. While this house may appear rude, compared 
with modern places of worship, we must remember the 
simplicity prevailing in the early homes represented, 
and the testimony borne from the first against display 
in places of worship. Knowing of the struggle of the 
early settlers, we give them all honor, and cling to 
this building they planned for religious communion, 
for it speaks to us of the worthy men and women who 
once filled it, of their earnest desire to live up to their 
highest ideal of duty, and their endeavor to exemplify 
in all ways the life that makes for righteousness. 

Friends were pioneers among the churches in 
bearing unflinching testimony against the evil of 
human slavery, before the enormity of it was generally 
recognized, and when the settlement was made here 
by Friends considerable time had elapsed since a 
member, within the whole range of our membership, 
had owned a slave. But it was not felt that this 
covered the whole duty, and those who gathered here 
recognized the need of continual watchfulness and 
faithfulness to hold no compromise with the great 
wrong. Some were so keenly alive to this duty that 
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they had no freedom to use, in any way, the product 
of slave labor, thereby debarring themselves from 
many comforts in food and clothing. 

In the effort of the Society to shield the youth 
from the use of intoxicants fathers and mothers 
worked unitedly, both by precept and example, and by 
the consensus of the whole church they accomplished 
much ; so that now the report can go from the smaller 
meetings to the Yearly Meeting of almost an entire 
freedom among our members, of dealing in, or the 
use of intoxicants as a beverage. 

In later years research having established that 
tobacco, as well as alcohol, is a defiler of the body, 
the use of it has been admitted as demanding 
disciplinary care, with such results that when a large 
body of Friends, at times of a General Conference, 
has its own railroad train, those in charge find the 
smoking car useless, no user of tobacco being on the 
train. In sympathy for this concern for the preser- 
vation of all, especially the young, older members of 
this meeting have been aroused to free themselves 
from the slavery of habit ; they have fought and won 
over appetite, and can this day rejoice in their 
freedom. 

Friends have ever recognized that the corner- 
stone of Christian character must first be laid ; that 
truthfulness, probity in all things, and purity of life 
in all relations must be grounded, before the super- 
structure of spiritual enlargement can enduringly 
arise. Could these walls echo to our senses, what 
testimony they would bear to the pleading in these 
rooms in the past for the practical foundations of 
righteousness, and the assurance of joy and peace 
following their establishment. 

We deeply regret the decadence of membership 
in this place, yet we are comforted to know that most 
of this meeting “who followed the star of empire 
westward” have removed their certificate of member- 
ship, and among them and their descendants are to 
be found pillars in their adopted homes who stand 
firm to the testimony of the Society, that ‘‘ God is the 
teacher of his people himself.” 

The yearly meetings, both East and West, con- 
tain within their borders prosperous and growing pri- 
mary meetings. The most promising part of the 
membership of these bodies are in the forefront fight- 
ing the evils of the day as it becomes Christian peo- 
ple to fight. To accept such work, and successfully 
persue it, requires a dedication of heart—a willing- 
ness to follow as the Lord leads. 

To the earnest and devout among us the silent 
meeting is felt to be a place for the renewal of spir- 
itual strength, to the end that the love of God may 
be broadened and deepened in the soul. 

In Matthew, xxii., 37-40, Jesus said: “ Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. This is the 
first and great commandment. The second is like 


unto it: Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 
On these two commandments hang all the law and 
the prophets.” 

While we love our own, we give hearty recogni- 
tion and rejoice in the work of other religious bodies 
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for the betterment of mankind. But the faith and 
testimonies of the Society of Friends are dear to the 
hearts of the remnant left here, and we can give 
thanks that our lot has been cast within its fold. 
And we crave that this spot may continue to be a 
centre for worship where the principle is recognized 
of the communion of the human with the Divine, pre- 


paring for the reign of Christ in the soul of man. 
* 


Friends’ Scripture Lessons.—1901. 


OLD TESTAMENT SERIES. No. 35. 
FAITH. 
GOLDEN TEXT.—Behold God will not cast away the perfect 
man ; neither will he uphold evil-doers.—Job, viii., 20. 
Before study of Lesson read Job, xi., 7-17 ; xii., 1-5. 


Jos answers the well-meant and sympathetic counsel 
of his friend, as read in the last Lesson, with some 
impatience. He wishes to die and be at peace. If 
his friends can point out some wrong in his life and 
quit glittering generalities, he will listen in patience ; 
if not, let them leave him to his sufferings. It is 
easy to put forth high-sounding phrases, ‘‘ But what 
doth your arguing prove ?’’ We can not doubt that 
the friends meant well and lovingly by the unfortun- 
ate patriarch in the first place; but they were not 
proof against the bitter irritation of his replies. Soon 
they pass on to the suggestion that after all perhaps 
God’s dealing is not so incomprehensible. Probably 
Job has been guilty of some secret sin, some rebellion 
against the Most High under cover of his superficial 
cloak of righteousness : 

‘If thou wert pure and upright ; 

Surely now he would awake for thee, 
And make the habitation of thy righteousness pros- 
perous.’’ (viii., 6.) 

This suggestion is answered by Job ina spirit of 
deepest dejection. Perhaps this is true. But if it is 
true, what a miserable thing is life, that a man may 
offend God so grievously and not know it! God is 
too great to be opposed by the puny strength of man. 
Of what use the effort to do right, if we may bring 
down upon us his wrath by the very effort to please 
him? Encouraged apparently by the yielding of Job 
to their accusation, Zophar, another of the friends, 
now attacks him, scolding him for talking about his 
own goodness and for implying a doubt of God’s 
justice. Once more it is insinuated that he is not as 
righteous as he pretends to be: 

‘* Know therefore that God exacteth of thee less than 
thine iniquity deserveth.’’ (xi., 7.) 

But Zophar has gone too far even for a patient 
man, and Job answers him with scorn: 

No doubt but ye are the people 
And wisdom shall die with you.’’ (xii., 2. 

There are several topics in this dialogue which 
may profitably be considered. We have discussed 
in the last Lesson the false standard which assumes 
wickedness as a cause for external misfortune, and 
conversely that the unfortunate are necessarily the 
wicked. But what shall we say of Job’s discouraged 
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plea that God is too great for man ; that his purposes 
are beyond comprehension, and that therefore we 
have no guide as to our part or place in his scheme ; 
that the effort to do right is useless, since we may 
bring down upon us the wrath of God when most we 
desire to serve him. Such a belief would make our 
world, so far as we are concerned, a home terror- 
haunted. It would tend to re-introduce the ceremo- 
nial of propitiation, the attitude of fear characteristic 
of more primitive times than our own. There is no 
inherent impossibility in the conception of a god who 
creates a world out of mere caprice and governs it 
according to his own lawless will. Such a theory 
cannot be disproved. If we accept the worldly stand- 
ard of success and failure, and assume that the 
wealthy and powerful are God’s favorites, the poor 
and suffering his enemies, then such a view has much 
to recommend it. Those who give themselves in 
love to mankind are often destroyed by it ; those who 
prey upon society are often found in places of luxury, 
power, and security. How then shall we prove the 
contrary view ? 

I think it safe to say that the opposite view can- 
not be proved, but must be assumed, in spite of evi- 
dence to the contrary. And it must be assumed 
precisely for the reason that man is created with the 
imperative necessity upon him for making such 
assumption ; he cannot help it. It is possible for us 
to seriously reason that our sense of right and wrong 
is illusory ; that man’s instinct for God is untrust- 
worthy ; that our faculties are wholly unreliable. But 
in this very argument we assume a trust in our facul- 
ties, a belief in our own power to judge of true and 
false. And in our every act we must assume a stead- 
fastness of natural law. Nay, our very tendency to 
urge upon others what seems to us true, and to re- 
ject the false, has in it an acceptance of a sense of 
right and wrong. 

It seems to many that the necessity of such faith 
in every nature is the highest proof of its validity. If 
not true, how came it there? If we are to accept the 
modern idea that development takes place through 
“‘ survival of the fittest,’’ it follows that the fittest will 
perpetuate those faculties which are most nearly in 
accord with universal law. Since this sense of right 
and the sense of God’s presence are ineradicable, is 
it not fair to conclude that they are of those faculties 
harmonious with eternal truth? But this is only 
another way of expressing the idea of the “still, 
small voice,” ‘the light within,” “the inspeaking 
word.”” The distinctively Quaker principle, then, 
has very solid basis in this, as, indeed, it must in any 
reasonable theory of the world. 





[There is no “International ’’ Lesson for Ninth 
month 29. A review lesson may be used. Twelve 
lessons in each quarter are prepared, in this Series. ] 





To make money? Certainly, in all honorable 
ways; but while making money, and afterward, the 
question is how to make the world more beautiful, 
all the living creatures in it happier, and the men and 
women in it wiser and better without end.—[ Christian 
Register. ] 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


THE FORWARD MOVEMENT. 


Ar the recent meeting of the Central Committee of 
Friends’ General Conference, at Sandy Spring, Md., 
a movement was inaugurated which is of interest to 
all. It has been called the “ forward’? movement 
among Friends. It denotes an advance from theory 
to practice ; from preparation to work. While the 
thought was evidently in the minds of a number of 
persons, it was given vivid expression in a paper by 
Henry W. Wilbur, on ‘“‘ The Present Duty of the So- 
ciety of Friends,” and during a discussion which fol- 
lowed the paper. 

The thought is that Friends owe a duty to the 
world to advocate their religious faith and their testi- 
monies ; that the facilities for such advocacy are at 
present too limited ; therefore a practical method of 
extending our principles should be devised and put 
into operation. 

It was shown that the establishment of a centre of 
information and direction would encourage more ac- 
tive and extended service by our speakers, would 
bring into usefulness many of our capable younger 
people, enable many small conferences to be held 
throughout our-borders, encourage our small and 
weak meetings, and make it possible to greatly in- 
crease the distribution of literature and the circula- 
tion of our journals. 

It is clearly understood that to put such a plan 
into operation will require not only the devoted and 
unselfish service of many persons among us, but that 
some of these persons will require a certain amount of 
financial assistance. Itis believed, however, that the 
time has fully arrived when Friends are prepared, not 
for a paid ministry, for that would be the repudiation 
of our principles, but to assist well-qualified Friends 
to give more of their time and talents to God’s ser- 
vice. And it is further believed that many who are 
able to do so will assist as needed. 

To carry this idea into effect a Committee of ten 
persons has been appointed, to bring forward to the 
Conference of 1902 a working plan, and in the in- 
terim to encourage work along this line. Itis hoped 
that all Friends will give cordial encouragement to 
this endeavor. ae 


DroopinG spirits are the bane of any successful 
work. We are saved by hope. The believer, like 
Abraham, should hope against hope. There is no 
other hope like Christian hope to cheer, strengthen, 
and save the soul from danger. This hope is for 
that which is unseen and not yet in hand. It is pro- 
gressive in its nature. No sooner is one thing hoped 
for enjoyed than we hope for another. Life on earth 
is nothing but a progressive series of hopes and en- 
joyments, or hopes and disappointments. Some- 
times things hoped for when received are nothing but 
disappointing ; they are not what they seemed.— 
{The Christian Instructor. | 

d€ 

Tuose who climb to the supremest heights of 
sorrow find its table-lands bathed in the sunshine of 
hope and immortality.— [Lorenzo Sosso. | 
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THE hopeful anticipations expressed last week 
concerning the President were sadly disappointed be- 
fore our paragraph could meet the eye of most of its 
readers, and the days since have been days of national 
mourning. 

No mere words can add to, or deepen, the painful 
import of this event. The nation loses its President, 
vast numbers of people lose one for whom they cher- 
ished a strong personal affection, and his devoted wife 
and family and friends have experienced a shock from 
which they can never entirely recover. All this fol- 
lows upon an act whose conception and execution 
defy every Christian precept. We must lament—and 
we can do little more—that in an age when civiliza- 
tion is supposed to be far advanced, and the rule of 
law almost completely established, some of the human 
family are still capable of deeds like this. May the 
world reach a better day ! 


FORMS OF ANARCHISM. 


In the presence of such an act as that at Buffalo—so 
wholly wicked, so entirely without sense of right and 
wrong—what is called the ‘‘ public mind”’ is apt to 
show for a time a lack of poise. At such moments 
there are, in the heat of resentment, outcries for ex- 
treme measures, such as there are in those cases 
where men, especially black men, are charged with 
brutal crimes, and are ‘“‘lynched"’ under circum- 
stances of extreme cruelty in the heat of passion. 

It ought not to be necessary to point out that 
such temper and such action partake themselves of 
the nature of the act which is intended to be pun- 
ished. The assassin and the lyncher each takes the 
law into his own hands, hastily and violently. Each 
seeks his end by lawless violence. Each casts aside 
every consideration that stands in the way of his own 
passionate purpose. 

Violence will not cure violence. No experience 
in human government is better established than this. 
The plan of resenting and punishing wrong by private 
violence has been tested, the world over, through 
long ages, with the one result of maintaining confu- 
sion, crime, and misery. Society has only been able 
to organize its constructive and beneficent forces as 
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far and as fast as the conditions of violence have 
been outgrown. In countries where they still pre- 
vail, there is no true civilization. In our own coun- 
try we enjoy a degree of safety in person and estate 
simply because unlawful violence is measurably re- 
pressed. 

Anarchism, we thus see, may rear its head in 
more than one quarter. It is not merely the fanat- 
ical assassin of public officials who menaces good 
order, but it is, correspondingly, all of us who make 
appeal, in mind or deed, the moment our passion is 
aroused, not to the established law, but to some swift 
and sudden means of revenge. 

The opposite influence to that which distracts 
society must be that which seeks to harmonize it. 
This indeed is the true conservatism. It is the effort 
to bring men into such relation that envy, suspicion, 
hatred, and the desire to injure will pass away, and 
the spirit of social good order will fill and overflow 
their place. Perhaps this will be said to be a trite, 
a threadbare suggestion. It is not either. It never 
can be threadbare, for it is wear-proof, and it never 
can be trite, because it points toward the way—the 
only way—of life which is eternally desirable. To 
harmonize people is to remove the causes that produce 
violence, and when violence ceases, order zs. 

The true conservatism, therefore, is that which 
patiently tries to bring the discordant elements of 
society into a friendly relation, which endeavors to 
make each one understand “another’s woe,’ which 
seeks to establish good feeling instead of malice and 
bitterness. Such aconservatism is the only means 
which can conserve what is good—can preserve it 
from injury or destruction. Violence conserves noth- 
ing. Violence is a destroyer. Violence may do 
more harm in a minute than conservatism can repair 
in years. It is the duty of every concerned member 
of society to strive to offset its injuries by overcoming 
evil with good, according to the Master’s command. 








BIRTHS. 


JESSUP.—At Moorestown, N. J., Ninth month Io, 1go1, 
to Cooper Jessup, Jr. and Marion Perkins Jessup, a daughter, 
who is named Rebecca Cooper. 

MODE.—At Wilmington, Del., Ninth month 8, 1901, to 
William A., and Sarah Huey Mode, a son, who is named 
Herbert Cadwallader Mode. 

SAURMAN.—At Newton Center, Mass., Eighth month 
13, Ig01, to Atlee B. and Mary L. W. Saurman, a son, who 
is named Atlee Vernon Saurman. 


MARRIAGES. 


KNIGHT—MITCHELL.—Third-day, Ninth month 1o, 
1901, at the residence of the bride’s parents, under the care of 
the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, Henry R. 
Knight, son of Henry and Caroline R. Knight, of Philadel- 
phia, and Edith Maud, daughter of Allen R. and Ada 
Begley Mitchell, of Langhorne, Pa. 
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DEATHS. 


DORLAND.—At Dean's Corners, N. Y., Ninth month 8, 
1901, Edward H., son of the late Andrew and Rebecca Leg- 
gett Dorland, in his 76th year. 

[Interment at Quaker Springs, N. Y. - 

HAINES.—Near Pleasant Grove, Lancaster county, Pa., 
Eighth month 29, 1901, Mercy Moore, widow of the late Mark 
Haines, in her 76th year ; a member of Little Britain Monthly 
Meeting. 

HANNUM.—lIn East Marlborough, Chester county, Pa., 
suddenly, Ninth month 1, 1901, Christine, wife of Dr. Fred. 
Hannum, aged 26 years. Interment at Birmingham ground. 

SERRILL.—At the Old Man’s Home, West Philadel- 
phia, Ninth month 9, 1901, Thomas D. Serrill, aged 88 years. 


TREGO.—At Doylestown, Pa., Ninth month 12, Igo1, 
Thomas W. Trego, in his 86th year ; a member of Bucking- 
ham Monthly Meeting. 

[He was the son of Jacob and Letitia Smith Trego, and 
was born in Buckingham, Fifth month 13, 1816. He spent 
many years of his active business life in the western States, 
especially Illinois, and had lived in Doyiestown since 1884. 
His wife was Elizabeth Betts, daughter of Thomas Betts, of 
Upper Makefield, and they had five children: Nellie, wife of 
H. H. Gilkyson, of Phoenixville, Pa. ; Walter, residing in 
Chicago ; Joseph, residing in San Francisco ; Edward, resid- 
ing in Doylestown ; and a daughter, deceased. } 


WIGGINS.—At Richmond, Indiana, Seventh month 29, 
1901, Rebecca, wife of Andres Wiggins, aged 82 years; a 
member of Whitewater Meeting of Friends. 


ZELLEY.—In Medford, N. J., Eighth month 26, Igo1, 
Beulah H., wife of Mark Zelley, in her 71st year; an elder 
and life-long member of Medford Monthly Meeting. 

She passed to rest after many months of suffering, which 
she bore with Christian patience. She early learned the value 
of convictions, and was not afraid to protest. She was faith- 
ful in the attendance of her meetings, careful to live up to the 
requirements of discipline. May her example be as good 
seed falling on fertile soil, bringing forth fruit to the honor and 


glory of Him who was to her a strength in time of trial. 
* * 


SARAH J. PRICE. 


Died, at her residence, 1938 Linden Avenue, Baltimore, 
Md., Eighth month 6, 1901, Sarah J. Price, a member of 
Little Falls Particular and Monthly Meeting, in the 7oth year 
of her age. = 

She is survived by her husband (Mordecai Price) who has 
the sympathy of many friends in the great loss sustained by 
him. More than a passing notice of the death of this dearly 
beloved Friend see ns to be called for, not merely to extol her 
many virtues, but more as an incentive to the living to heed 
the high calling in Christ Jesus, to which she so frequently 
directed her hearers. She was recognized by all who knew 
her as being a truly dedicated minister. Her petitions to the 
Divine Throne, as well as her loving counsel to those assem- 
bled in our religious gatherings, always touched the hearts of 
her hearers, causing them to realize that they were being 
counseled by one who was anointed from on high to proclaim 
the truths of the Gospel as revealed to her. 

Her life was one of earnest consecration to home duties. 
Much regret was frequently expressed by many of her friends 
that she should be so limited in her ministry as not to be able 
to extend it beyond the borders of her own Yearly Meeting, 
The only extended visit that we now recall was one made by 
her to Indiana Yearly Meeting, held at Waynesville, Ohio, in 
Eighth month, 1899, which, together with the religious op- 
portunity afforded her, and the mingling with endeared rela- 
tives, was a source of gratification to her, and elicited from 
her a feeling of thankfulness unto her Father in Heaven for 
his tendering care over her, while engaged in that mission of 
love. 

At her funeral, which occurred on the afternoon of the 8th 
ult., loving testimonies were borne as to her worth as a mem- 
ber and a minister among us, and as remarked by a minis- 
tering Friend at thetime, it mattered not what might be the 
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trials and cares that she was bearing, she was always rendy to 
extend a cheerful smile and a warm grasp of the hand to all 
with whom she mingled, evincing to them the outflow of the 
Father's love. She was a firm adherent to first principles, 
and an ardent advocate of plainness of dress and address, and 
deplored the departure therefrom so prevalent among Friends 
of the present day. She loved her people and she loved her 
meeting. Her labor in the ministry was not to seek the 
plaudits of man, but rather to perform the Master's calling. 
About two weeks before her death, she attended the meeting 
at Fayette and Asquith streets, better known to some as Old 
Town Meeting, to which she was tenderly attached, being 
deeply interested in the many children associated with the 
First-day School held there, nearly all of whom remain to 
meeting. These with others have been partakers of her cup 
of loving service, tendered in language beautifully couched, 
the rendition of which we feel abundantly assured found a 
lodging place within the hearts of the children there gathered, 
—wards, as we might justly term them, of our Father in 
Heaven. 

Her illness was of short duration, and as remarked by her 
beloved companion, ‘‘ she died inthe harness.’ And though 
we will feel her loss deeply, why should we mourn? We 
should rather adopt the feeling of a Friend who was very near 
to her, who remarked to the writer, upon hearing of her gentle 
spirit having obeyed the summons ‘‘ Come up higher”’ : ‘‘I do 
not know that I ought to grieve for her, as she is so much bet- 
ter off,’’ now that her busy life is ended and the Heavenly 
crown won. Whenwe think of the struggles of that beautiful 


and instructive life, and all that it endured with such gentle- 
ness, meekness, patience, and love, we can but exclaim : 
‘« Thou wert a daily lesson of courage, hope, and faith ; 
Thou wert so meek and reverent, so resolute of will, 
So bold to bear the uttermost, and yet so calm and still.”’ 
Baltimore, Md. 





Ms O@.-T: 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
SOUTHERN QUARTERLY MEETING. 


On the 28th and 29th of Eighth month, we attended 
Southern Quarterly Meeting, held at Easton, Mary- 
land. It was more largely attended than usual—or 
rather than it was about five years back. There is 
plainly felt to be an increasing interest, a renewed life 
among Friends there. 

Our friend Isaac Wilson was in attendance for the 
first time at the quarter when held atthat place. All 
felt his spirit to be uncommonly alive, particularly on 
Fifth-day (the public meeting). Several not members 
were present, and all (I think) expressed their ap- 
proval of what was said and satisfaction with being 
there It was a remarkable meeting. On this day 
but a few of the members of Northwest Fork Meeting 
were in attendance ; the season of the quarterly meet- 
ing is a very busy one, and these members are nearly 
all farmers. Their peaches, tomatoes, corn for can- 
ning, and corn blades must be gathered. 

Since the year 1865 I have visited Friends within 
this quarter many times. In that year, I accompan- 
ied a minister, Sarah Hoopes, of West Chester, and 
her companion and niece, Martha Dodgson (both now 
deceased) driving in carriage to all the meetings, and 
getting to see many of the members. At that time 
there were many valiants among them ; three minis- 
ters, Patience Jenkins, Joshua Noble, and Jonah 
Kelley ; these valiants, elders and ministers, did not 
live in vain ; their lives live after them. During the 
last five or six years, we have visited this quarterly 
meeting about once a year, after which we visited 
among their isolated members, the members of North- 
west Fork. They were a discouraged people, and 
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not without cause ; yet they had not lost faith in God, 
neither had they forsaken our great principle. About 
a week since I was again drawn to mingle with them, 
was favored to extend the hand of brotherly love ; 
and they enlivened our spiritual being. This visit 
through this quarterly meeting has been encourag- 
ing ; we realized spiritual growth,—an increased faith 
in the Divine Power,—and some who have permitted 
two mectings to go down are now soliciting help to 
build up one of these. 

There is an arousing at the present time through- 
out much of the territory of the Society of Friends. 
Southern Quarter is not exempt from this revival. 
We believe Northwest Fork deserves and desires to 
be the recipient of more love and interest; we think 
this would help to strengthen their faith in the 
Divine; then counsellors will be raised up as in the 
beginning, for the spirit of the Nicholites is yet alive 
and among them. JoserH PowWELL. 

Philadelphia, Ninth month 9. 





THE NOTTINGHAM BI-CENTENNIAL. 


ABOUT 4,000 people gathered at Nottingham meeting- 
house, Cecil county, Md., on Seventh-day, the 14th 
instant, to celebrate the bi-centennial of William 
Penn’s gift of forty acres of land to Friends there for 
meeting-house and burial purposes. 

The exercises of the morning were held in the 
historic house, every available foot of space being 
occupied, and fully as many being obliged to remain 
outside as could get within hearing. After a period 
of silence, prayer was offered by Sarah T. R. Eaven- 
son. John A. M. Passmore, who presided over the 
meeting, made the opening address, in which he 
stated that his mother’s maternal ancestor, William 
Brown, is credited with having cut down the first tree 
felled by a white man in “ the Nottingham Lots.” 

John T. Reynolds, of Media, Pa., then made an 
address, in which he spoke of the benefits of such 
meetings as this, recalling, as they do, the upright 
lives of our forefathers and the importance of their 
testimonies. 

Mary Heald Way, of Oxford, Pa., read a beauti- 
ful poem embodying the essence of the religion of 
Friends. 

Interesting extracts were read from the history of 
Nottingham Meeting, prepared by Kirk Brown, of 
Baltimore. From this it appears that the first meet- 
ing-house on this spot was built of logs in 1706. 

In 1724 a brick meeting-house was erected, the 
bricks being imported from England. That was 
destroyed by fire in 1751, and the following year it 
was rebuilt, with a stone addition of equal dimensions 
with the brick main structure. In 1810 this was 
also burned, and was rebuilt in the same way, half 
stone and half brick. The name “ Brick Meeting 
House”’ has endured, however, from the first. For 
awhile during the Revolution the meeting-house 
which then stood was used as a hospital by a divis- 
ion of the American forces. On his march to York- 
town Lafayette encamped on the grounds. 

During the noon intermission dinners were served 
in the Friends’ school-house, and simpler refresh- 






ments in the grove, while hundreds picnicked in their 
carriages and under the trees. All the movable 
seats were carried out into the grove, and the after- 
noon meeting was held in the shade of the trees, but 
not more than a third of those present could get 
within hearing of the speakers. 

Edward R. Buffington, of Rising Sun, Md., read 
an able paper on “‘ Quakerism as a Factor in Modern 
Thought.” Mary E. Ireland, of Washington, D. C., 
recited an original poetical biography of William 
Penn, which was much enjoyed. 

E. B. Prettyman, principal of the Maryland State 
Normal School, whose grandmother was a Friend, 
spoke briefly on ‘‘ The Influence of Friends in Mary- 
land and Delaware.”” The closing address on ‘‘ What 
Have Friends Accomplished?’ was delivered by 
Charles H. Pennypacker, of West Chester, Pa. 

The meeting-house had been put in excellent 
order for the occasion. The walls are neatly white- 
washed, the window sashes, partition, and posts of the 
up-stairs gallery railing painted white, while thé seats, 
railings, etc., are oak-grained, making a quaint, colo- 
nial interior, the small window-panes and heavy 
sashes having been preserved. 

There was a historical exhibit in the school- 
house which consisted mainly of photographs of his- 
torical places and old manuscripts. The most inter- 
esting relic was a colonial chair presented by Daniel 
De Foe (author of Robinson Crusoe), to his niece, 
Elizabeth Maxwell Job, who was one of the early 
settlers. 

The old graveyard is an interesting spot, studded 
here and there with clumps of box. The oldest 
graves are unmarked, but in the newer part of the 
yard at least half the stones bear the name of Brown. 
On one of these I read, ‘‘ Hannah, widow of Elisha 
Brown ; died in 1882, aged 103 years.” AsI turned 
there were two Friends standing at my side, one of 
whom proved to be a daughter of Hannah Brown, 
now in her 86th year, who had ridden twenty miles 
to be present on this occasion. 

All the papers read during the day, with other 
interesting matter, will be published in a neat memo- 
rial volume, which will be sold by subscription at 
one dollar a copy. E. L. 


VISITS BY JOHN J. CORNELL. 


EIGHTH MONTH 31. Yesterday afternoon was so 
rainy that it prevented us from making any visits and, 
this morning it continued threatening, so we remained 
quietly at Mary Jane Hoag’s until the time for the 
meeting of ministers and elders in the afternoon. At 
this meeting I left a word of encouragement, in which 
they were counseled not to dwell too much upon the 
darker side either of their secular or religious life, 
but to more devotedly trust the guidance of the 
Father, do each day’s work well, and leave the rest 
to his care. After meeting we called, in company 
with M. J. Hoag, on Edgar and Mary Tolles, and 
then on Mercy Quinby and her sister Emily Tripp, 
both of which visits were very satisfactory to us and 
appeared so to them. 

We then returned with M. J. Hoag for the night 

















and had the company of William and Henrietta Be- 
dell, and his sister, Mary Smith, during the evening. 

Ninth month 1. The weather was still threaten- 
ing, with light rain, this morning, but at the hour of 
meeting the house was nearly filled. The Christian 
congregation there, witholding their usual morning 
meeting, came to meet withthe Friends. After meet- 
ing we went home with William Chadwick, who with 
his daughter Elizabeth, and her husband, Charles 
Washburn, gave us, with other Friends, a cordial 
welcome. In the evening, by arrangement, as is the 
usual custom here at quarterly meeting time, we at- 
tended the meeting in the Christian Church, they 
giving up the time usually given to the discourse to 
me, and I felt free to open to them my views of what 
the perfect life consisted in. We returned to M. J. 
Hoag’s for the night. 

2d. The weather still continued threatening 
with light rain, until the quarterly meeting assem- 
bled. A number of neighbors came in, but it being 
a holiday, the attendance of others than Friends was 
small. Another testimony upon the relation of God 
to man, man’s duties to God and to his fellow men, 
seemed called for. At the close of the business meet- 
ing, as we came to the parting moments, many ex- 
pressed satisfaction with our visit. After partaking 
of dinner we took the cars for Albany, and were soon 
welcomed in the home of Mary and Mary E. Davis. 


3d. Weleft Albany this morning on one of the 
palatial boats which run between that city and New 
York, and had an enjoyable ride down the Hudson to 
Newburg. The weather was fine, the landscape 
beautiful, in its unusually (for this time of year) bright 
robe of green, and in the quiet movement of the boat 
we not only found time to gaze upon the beautiful 
outlook but to go over in retrospect much of our 
summer’s work. We took cars at Newburg for 
Cornwall, were met at the station by Rowland Cocks, 
and were soon greeted by his wife, Mary, and their 
children and made welcome for the night. 


4th. About 9 a. m., Rowland took us to Firth- 
cliffe to take the train for Fallsburg, where we were 
met by Samuel N. Smith, and after a twelve miles’ 
ride reached his very hospitable home. We much 
enjoyed the day’s travel through this mountainous 
district, with its ever varying and very picturesque 
scenery, and the genial companionship of our host. 
When we reached his home in the beautiful and quiet 
valley, a warm welcome from his wife Sally, and their 
son James’s family, greeted us and made us feel at 
home among them. We passed the evening in a 
genial and enjoyable conversation, and retired with a 
feeling of thankfulness for our preservation thus far 
on our mission and for the welcome that has 
greeted us. 


5th. A beautiful morning, and as the time ap- 
pointed for a meeting at Grahamsvillé drew near we 
wended our way to the old meeting-house, which we 
found on entering to be clean and bright. Quite a 
large meeting gathered, who listened to the spoken 
word with close attention. We returned with Sam- 
uel N. Smith and wife to dine, and after a short rest 
started with them for Ellenville, distant fourteen 
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miles. A meeting had been arranged for in the home 
of Eugene and Mary Ellen Clark for the evening, 
These friends, with their mother, Mary Weeks, gave 
us a hearty welcome. This meeting, like that of the 
morning, was composed of those not members with 
us, with a few Friends. As the gospel message led 
me to present the mission and teachings of Jesus, 
founded on the love of God for man and man’s duty 
to love God, and to love his fellow, it seemed to meet 
the witness in the hearts of those present and awaken 
feelings of thankfulness for the opportunity. 

6th. After making a pleasant call on Epenitus 
Lounsberry and his wife Hannah, we spent a pleasant 
morning in the company of Mary Ellen Clark and her 
mother. In the afternoon we left for Cornwall, and 
were soon again in the hospitable home of Rowland 
Cocks. 

7th. We spent this day in company with the 
Friends of Cornwall and Smith’s Grove at their an- 
nual picnic on the grounds of James Seaman and 
sisters, and in quiet, social mingling had a very en- 
joyable time. We met there some cousins of whom 
we had some previous knowledge, but whom we had 
never before had the opportunity of meeting. It was 
an occasion of a renewal and continuity of old friend- 
ships, and we felt the day had been profitably spent. 

Joun J. CORNELL. 


NOTES OF DISCUSSIONS AT SANDY 
SPRING. 

[In the Committee Meeting at Sandy Spring, Md., Ninth month, 
I, 2, and 3. ] 

THE paper by Arthur C. Smedley, ‘‘ The Value of the Young 
Friends’ Association to the Society of Friends,’’ having been 
read, Ninth month 1, it was discussed, as follows : 

Anna K. Way, Philadelphia: The Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation can best aid the Society of Friends through the devel- 
opment of Christian fellowship. 

Laura Smith, Hamilton, Va.: Thereis need of arevision 
of the Discipline, which contains too many statements that 
require explanation, and these should be made to fit our 
modern views. 

Mary McDowell.: It isanimportant and fortunate circum- 
stance that our principles are in accord with modern scien- 
tific thought. We can accept the theory of evolution without 
hesitation, and the advance of science only serves to estab- 
lish our principles the more firmly. What Quakerism has to 
offer, therefore, is just what a great number of people are 
looking for, and to these we should appeal, and the Young 
Friends’ Association can assist in this work. Owirg to its 
freedom from rigidity of thought and method, it is well fitted 
to bring in non-members and interest them in our principles. 

Jesse H. Holmes, Swarthmore : Our best hope lies in de- 
veloping the ministry. By ‘‘the foolishness of preaching’”’ 
some are saved. No piece of paper cafi so well carry the 
message from soul to soul. Teaching the gospel by corres- 
pondence will not work in the department of learning. 
Something more personal and direct is needed to get across 
the chasm that separates one person from another. 

Joseph S. Walton, George School: The resistance in a small 
meeting must be reduced. If anyone should feel called upon 
to speak in meeting, and afterwards the young people who 
were present should criticise some peculiarity of speech or 
manner, he would undoubtedly feel it, and the next time he 
felt called upon to speak, the feeling of resistance would be 
strong enough to keep him silent. I have no fear, however, 
of a want of true ministry in our Society. The ministry of 
to-morrow will be just as good as that of yesterday, is just as 
strong as ever it was. If there is a yearning for the spoken 
word, it will be given forth. 
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Joel Borton, Woodstown, N. J.: There must and will be 
a reconstruction of methods to meet surrounding conditions. 
Our forefathers were enabled to meet the conditions that 
surrounded them, and so will we if we mind the Light. 

Mary Travilla, West Chester, Pa.: An incident of a 
little girl was recalled, who said to her grandmother, ‘‘ Thee 
looks so very different in meeting from what thee does at 
home, that I hardly know thee!’’ In meeting, let us be oc- 
cupied not with business affairs, but with Divine things, listen- 
ing to the voice within. The hope of the future lies in our 
young people. 

Ella Hood, Atlantic City, N. J.: When we get complete 
control of ourselves and realize our power and the need, 
there will be no lack of ministry. 

Sarah R. Matthews, Washington, D. C.: Let us not be 
selfish, but be willing to give to others that which may be 
comforting to them, even at some cost to ourselves. 

Henry W. Wilbur, New York: The most important 
contribution that young Friends can make to the Society is 
intelligent enthusiasm. Quakerism is not going to die, and 
the way to prevent its death is by the development of intelli- 
gententhusiasm. If we feel real good, we lock it up in our 
breasts, nor let our neighbor know. We must give more 
thought to our religious life ; he who does not learn to medi- 
tate between meetings, cannot expect to exert much influence 
im meetings. In the production of intelligent enthusiasm, 
the Young Friends’ Association can greatly assist. 

Elizabeth W. Collins, Swarthmore, Pa.: In the lives of 
George Fox and William Penn the most marked quality was 
not repression but expression. Friends possess a glorious 
history and literature that are too little known. How many 
of us are familiar with Barclay’s ‘‘ Apology'’? Let us never 
forget that early Quakerism was a revival of primitive Christi- 
anity. 

Discussion on H. W. Wilbur's paper on ‘‘ The Present 
Duty of the Society of Friends,’’ Ninth month 3: 

Joseph T. McDowell, New York: The desire to know 
about Friends was clearly shown at Chautauqua last summer. 
There were many requests for our literature, which was read 
and passed on. 

Mary Bentley Thomas, Sandy Spring, Md.: -FRIENDs’ 
INTELLIGENCER should be more widely circulated. She was 
accustomed to have copies passed from one reader to another, 
with the aim of spreading Friendly principles. In one case 
an Episcopal minister who had received the paper, finally 
gave up preaching and sought other means of living. 

Jesse H. Holmes thought that a recorded ministry was 
detrimental to our best interests, since it sets apart certain 
persons to do service that each one in the meeting should hold 
himself in readiness to perform, and thus tends to discourage 
vocal exercise from those not accustomed to speaking. It is 
also evident that the time has come for Friends to give pecun- 
iary assistance to the work of the Society much more freely 
than at present. We must learn to loosen our purse strings, 
if our principles are to spread. 

Sarah T. Miller, Sandy Spring, Md.: There are those 
amongst us who have the ability to teach the truth as Friends 
see it, and these we should help financially so that their hands 
will be free and their powers given ample scope. 

Benjamin H. Miller, Sandy Spring, Md.: Let us be prac- 
tical in this matter. Let each one say, ‘‘ How much can I 
give to the cause?’”® 

Guion Miller, Easton, Md. : 
only asits members advance. It is a fountain of inspiration 
and helpfulness. As George Fox was ahead of his time, so 
must we be leaders in thought and method. 

Eliza F. Rawson, Lincoln, Va., did not believe in paying 
for preaching, but thought it our positive duty to supply the 
wants of those who should go forth in the line of imperative 
calls to service. 7 "Q™=—" 

Anna K. Way : Philadelphia Friends have devised a plan 
by which a centre for literature is established, from which 
reading matter is sent out where apparently most needed. 
She related an instance of a young man who was converted 
to Friendly principles by reading a tract which he had picked 
up in the street. 

Anna M. Jackson (New York) was sure that recording the 


The Society can progress 
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ministry has been a stumbling block. Even the need of min- 
utes for travelling Friends has passed. We now always wel- 
come to our meetings those without minutes equally with 
those who have minutes. There is no need of a change of 
discipline to remedy this, but the custom may be allowed to 
lapse. ‘‘ Christianity as Friends See It,’’ by Edward F. Raw- 
son, was recommended. 

Annie Cooper Lippincott (Riverton, N. J.) recommended 
also ‘‘ The Religious Views of the Society of Friends,’’ by 
Howard M. Jenkins. 

John William Hutchinson (New York) did not believe that 
recording the ministry is a stumbling block. Certain persons 
have received a gift, and the meeting places the fact on rec- 
ord. Itis our ministry that must build up our Society. 

William M. Jackson, New York: Weshould endeavor to 
spread our principles. The building up of a religious soci- 
ety was a secondary matter with George Fox. It grew 
from advocacy of the truth, which brought;jtogether those of 
like faith. The prime object was to bring people into a real- 
ization of the fact that God is in man—an ever-present spirit. 
Quakerism is spreading among church people all about us. 
They are no longer ruled by creeds, but are coming to the 
spirit within. It is our duty to make this truth known to 
others, and not fret ourselves over matters of organization. 

Howard M. Jenkins, Philadelphia : When at sea, it is bet- 
ter to stick to the ship on which we are making our voyage, 
than to leave it and drift about in little boats. George Fox 
found he must have an organization, or that work he had be- 
gun could not be preserved. But the organization should be 
put to the best use. If we believe in it, let us push ahead 
with it; if we do not, we should leave it. 

Isaac Wilson: The circulation of literature constitutes a 
form of active, living ministry. (He gave an instance of the 
effective circulation of the INTELLIGENCER.) Such literature 
is one of the great agencies in spreading thetruth. An excel- 
lent tract is ‘‘ The Philosophy of Quakerism,’’ by Wilson S. 
Doan, printed by Genesee Yearly Meeting. Let us more 
earnestly encourage this form of ministry—one of the best 
to-day. 

Martha J. Warner, Ohio: A number of Friends’ books 
were recently placed in the library of the University at Colum- 
bus, and excited much interest, one of the students preparing 
a valuable thesis based upon knowledge gained therefrom. 

George L. Maris: Few people are aware of the depth of 
the spiritual nature of their children, or realize the pressing 
need of its development. 

Laura Smith : We should bear in mind that organization 
is a means to an end ; not an end in itself. We should real- 
ize that silence and reading are chiefly useful to uplift us, and 
thus make us more helpful to those about us. 

Mary Travilla : How thankful we should be to those who 
go steadily on in the path of duty, even in the face of disap- 
probation. A prominent Friend once said she had often 
turned aside when Lucretia Mott was approaching, to keep 
from speaking to her. Suppose Agron M. Powell had be- 
come discouraged and ceased his splendid work for purity 
when two prominent Friends arose in one of his meetings and 
wentout! At the Purity Congress in Baltimore Frances Wil- 
lard expressed her thankfulness that there were so many cour- 
ageous workers. May we too be willing to express the inshin- 
ings of intelligence as they are made known to us to-day. 

O. Edward Janney, Baltimore: It is time now that we get 
to work; we have been learning how long enough. The 
paper that has been read proposes a practical plan of work ; 
let us try it. Its aim is not to pay for preaching, but to make 
it easy for persons to spread the truth ; and this Friends have 
always approved. We must learn to give money more liber- 
ally. There is a ministry of money as well as of speech, and 
everyone should help as far as possible. 


THE managers of eighty-eight mills in Georgia have vol- 
untarily signed an agreement not on any condition to employ 
children under ten years of age after September 1, and not to 


employ children under twelve at night. These mill men de- 
feated in the Legislature a bill enacting these, among other 
provisions, but have voluntarily surrendered to an aroused 
public sentiment.— Woman's Journal. 





FRIENDS’ 


Conferences, Associations, €tc. 


QUAKERTOWN Pa.—The regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association, met at the home of Stephen Foulke, 
Eighth month 16. Elmer Jordan, V. P., opened the meet- 
ing with scripture reading. Reading the history of Samuel 
J. Levick was continued by William L. Strawn. E. Irene 
Meredith read the Queries from the Discipline. After an in- 
termission of a few moments, Annie S. Ball gave a Chautau- 
qua reading; a recitation entitled ‘‘ Welsh Classic ’’ was well 
rendered by Gertrude Howard. Anna W. Ball prepared and 
read an interesting biographical sketch of the life of John G. 
Whittier. We had with us on this occasion Hannah P, Foulke 
of Elizabeth, N. J., and Nettie B. Shinn, of Philadelphia, 
who favored us with a beautiful recitation entitled ‘‘ The 
Arsenal,’’ by Longfellow. 

This meeting was one of unusual interest and expression 
freely given as various subjects were presented ; many beauti- 
ful sentiments were given. Adjourned to meet the third Fifth- 
day of Ninth month at the home of Richard Johnson. 

A. S. B., Cor. Sec. 


SoLEBURY, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association was 
opened by the president, Edith Michener, on First-day, Ninth 
month 8, after a three months’ vacation. The minutes of 
Fifth month 12 were read by the secretary, George H. Ely. 

Beulah A. Hurley reported on History, her selection treat- 
ing of Jacob A. Riis and Booker T. Washington. William 
E. Roberts on Current Topics mentioned important events 
which have occurred this summer. George S. Roberts re- 
ported on Literature, naming several of the recent publications. 

Remarks on the dffferent reports were made by Eastburn 
Reeder. Martha Simpson gave an account of the ‘‘ Christi- 
ana Riots,’’ after which Margaret Lownes answered the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ What are the religious uses of history?’’ Annie M. 
Smith ably answered, ‘‘ What are the essentials and non-es- 
sentials of Quakerism.’’ Elizabeth M. Matthews recited 
‘* The Chambered Nautilus.’’ Dr. Edward H. Magill made 
a few remarks. 

The appointments were ably filled, and the attendance was 
larger than usual. After a brief silence the meeting adjourned. 

M. M. R., Corresponding Secretary. 


ByBERRY, PA.—The Friends’ Association met on the after- 
noon of Ninth month 1, with a good attendance. Anna 
Hawkins read the 28th chapter of Matthew in opening. 

After a reading by Gertrude Tomlinson from the chapter 
on Conduct, etc., in the Discipline, the question deferred from 
last meeting was taken up : ‘‘ Why do not more young Friends 
take an active part in the meeting and testify to its princi- 
ples?’’ The essayist, Ida R. B. Edgerton, said that we talk 
too little of our beliefs. There is a widespread apathy in all 
sects, not alone in ours; all are debating similar questions. 
She spoke of having asked young Friends why they did not 
attend meeting, and believes the answer received from one, 
‘* Because I do not want to,’’ probably answers the question. 

The subject was discussed by Joseph I. Knight, William 
P. Bonner, Arabella Carter, and others. The first named said 
that many years ago Friends’ meetings were the gathering 
places for the young, often no other church being near. Now, 
however, there are many other social privileges. He be- 
lieved our meetings should not be made places of amusement. 
William P. Bonner felt there should be something to attract 
and hold our young, else the churches will gather them in. 
Arabella Carter doubted their sincerity or our gain if we at- 
tracted them in this way. She felt that individual responsi- 
bility was the real way to answer this question ; the fault lies 
not with the meeting but with ourselves. In proportion to 


the effort made, Friends had not lost their young members 


more than other denominations. 

A young Friend from New Jersey, of ‘‘ the other body,’’ 
thought our privileges of membership too easily gained, and 
so too lightly prized. Esther S. Stackhouse, of Philadelphia, 
thought birthright membership detrimental to the Society's 
spirituality. &..¢. 
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PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


A FRIEND in Salem, Ohio, writes us some details concerning 
public officials in that region: ‘‘ Judge Warren W. Hole, of 
Salem, is one of six brothers, none of whom have ever used 
intoxicating liquors or tobaccoin any form. Their parents 
were raised Friends. Robert Hole, the father, was a near 
near relative of United States Senator M. A. Hanna. Probate 
Judge Charles Boone, of Lisbon, this (Columbiana) county, is 
a native of Salem, and also of Quaker descent, Edward Foulke 
and Robert Evans, of Gwynedd, (Pa.), being two of his an- 
cestors. Judge Ralph Ambler, of Canton, Stark county, is 
also a native of Salem, and received part of his education in 
the Orthodox Friends’ school here. It is a credit to any 
State to have such men in office.”’ 

The Dinner Pail, San Francisco, Cal., (in whose publica- 
tion Barclay J. Smith has been active), says in this month's 
issue : 

‘« While our friends east of the mountains, and even in the 
interior of our own State, have been complaining of the ex- 
cessive heat and reporting it warmer than for years past in 
many places, here in San Francisco we have a cool summer, 
more so apparently than for twenty years at least—very few 
warm days and fewer evenings that a fire in the grate or else- 
where in the room was not a real comfort if not a real neces- 
sity. Those who have come here clad in summer apparel 
have suffered with cold until they were provided with winter 
clothing.”’ 

This personal item also appears in the same issue of the 
Dinner Pail : 

‘‘ Albert J. Crosfield, wife, and son Barclay, of Reigate, 
England, have been visiting San Francisco and the Pacific 
Coast for some weeks. Friend Crosfield is not in robust 
health. He and his wife are ministers in the Society of 
Friends, and have been visiting the meetings on the coast, 
and taking some part in the Sunshine work, which this paper 
represents. The son will return soon, to enter college in 
England, but the parents may remain in Southern California 
for the winter.’’ 


THE PEACE CONFERENCE. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 
Ar a philanthropic conference at Providence Meeting (Media, 
Pa.), on First-day, Ninth month 15, attended by a number of 
Friends and others living in the neighborhood, the proposal of 
holding the United Peace Conference in the near future was 
unanimously approved. 

Although there was no prearranged program, the meeting 
was full of life, and enjoyable. David Ferris, of Wilmington, 
recited from memory Whittier’s poem, ‘‘ Barclay of Ury,’’ 
and read an essay on ‘‘ The War-Makers.’’ 

CHARLES PALMER, Clerk of the Meeting. 


Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER: 


The desire for a Peace Conference, composed of all who 
are called Friends, appears to be unanimous, as far as can be 
judged from any expression by the press, or verbally, as far 
as I have heard, and I have conversed with numbers of 
Friends of the different branches. The conference should be 
a loving, earnest one, united in the one great object of pro- 
moting Peace on Earth and Good Will to all men. If wecan 
meet and deliberate in this spirit the effect on public opinion 
will be marked. Another important consideration is, that it 
will have the effect of drawing members of the different bodies 
nearer in feeling and interest in a common beneficent work, 
regarding which there should be entire unity. 

There are many Friends, true Friends in life and practice, 
who are not on our meeting records as members, but who, I 
think, are equally included in the call for this conference. 

Wilmington, Del. D. FERRIS. 


THE Salvation Army commander, some three years ago, 
bought 1,000 acres of land in Colorado, to which has lately 
been added 1,000 more, and the task of colonizing great farms 
in the West with the surplus poor of the cities is being prose- 
cuted with great earnestness and with apparent success. 
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THE MEETING AT GRAMPIAN. 


THE new meeting-house at Grampian (Clearfield Co., Pa.), 
known officially as West Branch, will be formally opened 
on Seventh-day and First-day next, the 21st and 22d. 

There will be exercises, as follows, on Seventh-day : 
2 o'clock p. m., History and Reminiscences of West Branch 
Monthly Meeting, T. E. Moore; History and Progress of 
Friends’ First-day School, R. P. Kester ; Some Principles and 
Testimonies of Friends, Joel Borton. 7.30 o'clock p. m., 
Philanthropic Meeting : An Exposition of some of the practi- 
cal work of Friends. 

On First-day there will be: 1o a. m., Meeting for Wor- 
ship ; 3p. m., Meeting of Young Friends’ Association ; 7.30 
p. m., Meeting for Worship. 

All are cordially invited. 





AUTUMN once more begins to teach ; 

Sere leaves their annual sermons preach ; 

And with the southward slipping sun 

Another stage of life is done. 

The day is of a paler hue, 

The night is ofa darker blue, 

Just as it was a year ago; 

For time runs fast, but grace is slow! 

.Thou comest, autumn, to unlade 

Thy wealthy freight of summer shade, 

Still sorrowful as in past years, 

Yet mild and sunny in thy tears, 

Ripening and hardening all thy growth 

Of solid wood, yet nothing loath 

To waste upon the frolic breeze 

Thy leaves, like flights of golden bees. 
-—[Frederick William Faber, in Mail and Express. ] 





WHEN I WAS A BOY. 


Up in the attic where I slept 
When I was a boy—a little boy !— 
In through the lattice the moonlight crept, 
Bringing a tide of dreams that swept 
Over the low red trundle-bed, 
Bathing the tangled curly head, 
While moonbeams played at hide-and-seek 
With the dimples on each sun-browned cheek— 
When I was a boy—a little boy ! 


And O, the dreams, the dreams I dreamed 
When I was a boy—a little boy ! 

For the grace that through the lattice streamed 

Over my folded eyelids seemed 

To have the gift of prophecy. 

And to bring me glimpses of times to be 

Where manhood's clarion seemed to call. 

Ah, that was the sweetest dream of all— 
When I was a boy—a little boy ! 


I'd like to sleep where I used to sleep 
When I was a boy—a little boy ! 
For in the lattice the moon would peep, 
Bringing her tide of dreams to sweep 
The crosses and griefs of the years away 
From the heart that is weary and faint to-day, 
And those dreams should give me back again 
The peace I have never known since then— 
When I was a boy, —a little boy ! 


— Eugene Field. 





CONTEMPTUOUS critics of Chicago streets and Chicago 
architecture have been too ready to forget that within the 
memory of men now living in the city there was nothing 
standing on the site where 1,700,000 people now make their 
homes but a rough fort and a few log cabins. They forget 
also that only thirty years ago all the business centre of Chi- 
cago was burned level with the ground, and that since then 
it has to handle the greatest crowd of diverse emigrants which 
ever in the same length of time forgathered at one spot in the 
history of the world.—[Harper's Weekly. ] 
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FAMILY COOKING BY WHOLESALE. 
Good Housekeeping. 
THERE is an establishment in New Haven, Conn., 
which may be the pioneer of co-operative housekeep- 
ing in all parts of America. It is called the Twen- 
tieth Century Food Company, and although it has 
been in existence only eight months, it already makes 
housekeeping less of a problem to more than a hun- 
dred families. The originator of this new phase of 
housewifery is the president of the company, Samuel 
H. Street, a manufacturer of cereal. Says Mr. Street : 
“The idea was suggested to me by the vast amount 
of money wasted in the production of food. By that 
I do not wholly mean the waste that feeds the gar- 
bage pail, but the money that is paid first to the pro- 
ducer, then the wholesale dealer, then the retail mer- 
chant. After these comes the waste of a hundred 
fires being run to cook a meal instead of one ; a hun- 
dred cooks, where six could do the work. Take the 
hundred or two of families we cater to to-day; the 
mistress of each home can tell her tale of woe. It 
deals with cooks whose productions were not fit for 
healthful living, of food thrown away, and household 
expenses running beyond the family income. Some 
of these housewives to-day have dispensed with help. 
They find ita saving of money and patience. We 
buy everything at the very lowest, prices, of the pro- 
ducer or the wholesale man, and although we have 
our profits we can cater to the multitude so that the 
cooked food in many instances costs lessthan the raw 
product. Our delivery wagons call at magnificent 
houses, at modest homes, at apartments where we aid 
in light housekeeping, and at offices, business houses, 
and all sorts of places where the human stomach has 
to be stayed.” 

Piled high in one corner are hundreds of zinc cans. 
They are double, with three inches of space between 
the outside and the linings. Into the bottom of each 
is slipped a ‘‘ heat retainer,” a package with the prop- 
erties of the old-fashioned soapstone. <A hundred or 
more of these are put in a hot oven when the prepar- 
ation of a meal begins, and they have absorbed con- 
siderable heat before it is time to begin distribution ; 
not heat enough to do any further cooking of the 
food, but sufficient to keep up such an even tempera- 
ture for five hours as the cook in a large kitchen 
secures by his pans resting on a table with steam 
circulation underneath. A cupboard in this storage 
room holds thousands of enameled steel pans of a 
pattern manufactured purposely for this company. 
They have straight sides and flat lids that fit tightly. 
The pans which hold a small portion are three or four 
inches in height; for a large portion they are twice 
that size. An employé checks off each order in the 
kitchen. It may be from Mrs. Smith, whose family 
consists of four people. She has ordered puree of to- 
mato, roast beef, spaghetti and cheese, potatoes au 
gratin, graham pudding with sauce, and a quart of 
coffee. These require six pans. The food is served 


neatly into each of the snowy-lined warm dishes. 
Before a whiff of the steam can escape it is closed 
tight and one is laid on top of the other in a zinc 
frame-work, which is set snugly into the large can, 
with the heat retainer at the bottom. 


Into the top is 






fitted a deep cloth-bound lid. Even after this has 
stood for several hours the outside of the can is quite 
_ cold; it is a hot box from which the warmth cannot 
escape. There are cans that fit large or small fami- 
lies, as the order may be, and the housewife receives 
her dinner from the delivery wagon, exactly as if it 
were a pail of ice cream. There is a difference, 
though ; the ice cream will not keep cold as long as 
the dinner will keep hot, and the dinner can be lifted 
out without dirt or trouble, ready to set on the table, 
while the ice cream cannot. The washing of the pans 
that hold the food is the only labor involved. 


A STORY OF THE DUPONTS. 


From the ‘‘ Danger and Daring ”’ series of articles, by Cleveland 
Moffett, in St. Nicholas. 
Let me conclude with the mention of a remarkable 
family of explosive makers, the Duponts of Wilming- 
ton, who for generations now have had practical mo- 
nopoly in this country of the powder-making busi- 
ness, including dynamite and nitro-glycerin. In this 
enterprise a great fortune has accumulated, so that the 
Duponts of to-day are very rich men, far beyond any 
need of working in the mills themselves, and have 
been for years. Yet work in the mills they do,—all 
of them practically,—and direct in detail all the pro- 
cesses of manufacture, and face continually, day by 
day, in their own persons the same terrible dangers 
that the humblest mixer faces in his tasks. 

There has grown in their hearts through the cen- 
tury a great pride of courage, like that of the officer 
who leads his men into battle—a pride far stronger 
than any longing for pleasure. And they cannot, if 
they would, leave these slow, grinding mills, where 
any day a spark may bring catastrophe to make the 
whole land shudder. 

There came a day for instance,—this was a long 
time ago,—when a swift flame swept through one of 
the mixing-rooms, nearly empty of powder at the 
time, yet so permeated with the stuff in floor and 
walls that the building was burning fiercely in a few 
seconds. No man can say what started it, although 
it was believed that a heavy box, slid along the 
wooden floor, brought a flash out of the dry timbers. 

At any rate, the flash came, and the blaze fol- 
lowed on it so swiftly that the building was wrapped 
in fire before the men inside could reach the door, and 
they presently burst out blazing themselves, for their 
clothing was sifted through with explosive dust. In- 
deed, it is always true in fires at powder-mills that 
the workmen are a serious menace to the buildings by 
reason of their own inflammability. 

So the next thing was a plunge into the placid 
Brandywine, which winds across the yards between 
willow-hung banks. In went the men; in went 
young Alexis Dupout; and with a little hiss their 
flaming garments were extinguished. Then, as they 
struck out into the stream, they looked back and saw 
that the wind was carrying a shower of sparks from 
the burning building to the roof of a cutting-mill near 
by, where tons of powder lay. For one of the sparks 
to reach the tiniest powder-train would mean the 
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blowing up of this mill, and, it might be, the blowing 
up of another and another by concussion. 

All this young Dupont realized in a single glance. 
Here would be an awful disaster presently, and many 
lives imperiled, unless those falling firebrands could 
somehow be kept off that roof. To know this was to 
act. Millionaire or not, peril or not, it was his plain 
duty as a Dupont to fight those sparks ; and, without 
a moment’s wavering, he turned back and scrambled 
up the bank. 

“Come on, boys!” he cried. ‘‘ Start the bucket 
line.”” And a moment later he was climbing to the 
roof of the threatened mill. And there he did all 
that a brave man can do; he stamped out the falling 
embers ; he dashed water again and again upon the 
kindling fire as the men passed up full buckets; and 
for a time he seemed to conquer. But presently the 
fire flamed hotter, the sparks came faster, and the 
water came not fast enough. He saw—he must have 
seen—that the struggle was hopeless, that the mill 
beneath him was doomed, that the explosion must 
come soon. They called on him to save himself. 
He shouted back an order that they pass up more 
water, and keep passing water. 

The men below did their best, but it was a vain 
effort, for in those days the roofs of powder-mills 
were made of pitch and cement,—not of iron, as to- 
day,—and by this time the fire had eaten its way 
nearly through. Alexis Dupont, working desper- 
ately, stood there with flames spreading all around 
him. It was plain to every one thathet minutes of 
his life were numbered. Again they shouted, and— 

The explosion came like an execution, and out of 
the wreck of it they bore away his crushed and 
broken body. 


WORK AND PLAY. 

‘*WuEN Mary was little and could not help she 
busied herself about everything, but now that she is 
strong enough she does not want to do anything.” 
We have all heard the above expressions of what 
seems to be a common condition, and one which has 
caused me more racking of my brains than almost 
any other problem in the home. When does the 
subtle change take place where eagerness to help and 
do is translated into unwilling or coerced drudging ? 
When does the child draw this sharp line between 
work and play? Why must this unlovely weed of 
selfishness come in to crowd out and kill the cherished 
blossom of loving service ? 

In watching children play we often observe the 
hard and arduous labor they perform in order to gain 
their end, and how willingly they wrestle with almost 
unsurmountable difficulties to bring about the desired 
result. When the same boy who has joyfully carried 
ten pails of water to make the little lake he has been 
digging in the back yard is asked to carry one pail 
for his mother, I have seen him do it with as much 
unwillingness and laboriousness as if it weighed a ton. 
Something is wrong somewhere. It is at this stage that 
the scolding mother and the lazy boy simultaneously 
come into existence. Let us pause for a moment and 
try to find the reason for this state of affairs. The 
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difference between work and play constitutes the 
reason. Without any deep psychological research we 
discover the primal element of our social structure. 
Necessity closely associates itself, in our minds, with 
work as naturally as freedom and choice join hands 
with play. The difference lying, not in the activity 
that constitutes the work or the play, but in the 
attitude of mind the child takes toward it. 

Activity from necessity and activity for pleasure 
underlies work and play. The uniting of these two 
would be necessary to the working out of the problem. 
In pursuing this problem we cannot help but feel that 
Froebel’s revolutionary idea of the educative value of 
play has been overemphasized, and seems to com- 
pletely place in the background his thoughts as to 
the educative value of work. One has but to read in 
his ‘‘ Education of Man,” his strong plea that children 
be allowed to share in the daily duties of the home, 
and early grow into a sense of responsibility. If love 
for work is to be inculcated it must be learned at this 
time, and it will become part of the very fibre of the 
child’s mind and body. The transition from activity 
for its own sake, to activity in imitation of workers 
on to activity for the sake of the product, gives us the 
evolution from play to work. There must be a live, 
vital interest in the product, if there is to be good 
work on the part of the child or adult. The element 
of play retained in work is what keeps it from 
becoming drudgery. The impulse toward activity, 
the joy in being, a cause that impels the doing of 
anything on the part of the adult or child, is what 
lends wings to effort. The supreme interest of the 
father and mother is the home, its comfort and shelter, 
the family welfare and unity. Let each child share 
the responsibility of keeping this intact, by holding 
before him the ideal of the well-ordered, clean house, 
beautiful with well-ordered, neat and loving children, 
as an indispensable part of it. In how much this 
atmosphere depends on the spirit of the mother, is 
best known tothe mother herself. Ifthe daily home 
work is performed with a sense of burden and 
drudgery on the part of the mother, the children are 
bound to express the resentment which she may keep 
hidden within while plodding through the daily 
routine. Let us not only live and play with our 
children, but let them live and do with us, sharing 
alike the joys and duties in so far as we can. Let us 
not share the common error, that a child is not meant 
to share common duties even at an early age, that 
they may grow to be responsible burden-sharing men 
and women. —Elsa H. Schretber, in Child Garden. 


‘* THE theory that still lingers in nearly all the geography 
books, that the Gulf Stream brings warmth and salubrity to 
England and to the coasts of northwestern Europe, is now de- 
nounced by the United States meteorologists as a myth,”’ 
says Popular Science. ‘‘ It is stated that by the time the Gulf 
Stream arrives east of Newfoundland it is not distinguishable 
in temperature or ‘ set’ of current from the rest of the ocean ; 
and if it were by any possibility to be diverted at the Straits 
of Florida no one in England would be aware of it. It isthe 
eastward and northeastward drift of the atmosphere from the 
Atlantic which distributes over Europe a mild climate."’ 


In Iowa fourteen women are serving acceptably as county 
superintendents of schools. 
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‘*Last Names,’’ Seven Centuries Ago. 


In the thirteenth century, says Professor Edward P. Cheyney, 
in Lippincott’'s Magazine, last names of people were in an in- 
teresting transitional stage, sometimes being dispensed with 
altogether, sometimes evidently descriptive of the individual, 
and in still others apparently already recognized as hereditary 
family possessions. ‘‘ Hugh, the son of Andrew,’’ ‘‘ William, 
Roger's son,’’ ‘‘Agnes, Jor’s daughter,’’ are types of simple 
patronymic which extend all the way up through society from 
these villains [serfs, or slaves] to ‘‘ Edward the King, son of 
Edward the King.”’ 

Some last names are, of course, already long established 
family names; but most of them are descriptive either of 
some peculiarity of the person, of the locality to which he be- 
longed, or of his occupation. Instances of the first kind, that 
is, of personal peculiarities, are numerous ; William the big, 
Robert Redhead, and William Blackbeard seem to defy the 
Latin of the clerk, and appear in their English form in the 
midst of the Latin record. 

Walterus Senex very properly served on a jury to give 
testimony as to the ancient customs of the manor. Simon le 
Juvenis also served, though his testimony should by rights 
have been much less valuable. Johannes Bras-de-fer sounds 
rather pretentious for a man who was evidently a serf of Ruis- 
lip in 1248. Then we find Walter of the Green, Hugh of the 
Tree, John by the South Wood, Alexander inthe Lane, Wyot 
of the Ford, Peter of the Churchyard, Lucy of the Mill, and 
Eve of the Corner, who may be taken to represent the class 
whose names are taken from their dwelling places. 


Locomotives ‘‘ Up to Date.”’ 
‘* The Observer,’’ in Harper's Weekly. 
NOTHING perhaps better illustrates the difference between Brit- 
ish and American business methods in the present year of 
grace than the satisfaction of the great Northern Railway 
Company of England that one of their locomotives, built in 
1870, has completed 4,000,000 miles. This is a record, say 
the company, a thing to be proud of, ‘‘ because it shows that 
our engines are made to last and are not shoddy.’’ But the 
American view is quite different. ‘‘ This record,’’ says the 
superintendent of motive power of one of our great trunk 
lines, ‘‘ is far beyond anything we can show, and, I may add, 


‘is ahead of anything we intend shall be shown by any of our 


engines. If we kept an engine in service thirty years we 
should think we were neglecting our duty to the public. An 
engine thirty years old is an antiquated machine. We ex- 
pect to get as much work as possible out of our locomotives, 
knowing that when they are worn out progress will have pro- 
duced so many improvements that it would be no economy to 
continue the older engine in service, even if it could be re- 
built. In England an engine is petted, and its life prolonged 
as much as possible.’’ 


The Earth’s Bendings. 


LITTLE bendings are in progress all the time the world over. 
The ‘‘immovable’’ hills are bowing and scraping to each 


other constantly, Every evening, as the dew settles in the 


valleys between them, they nod to one another. So, like- 
wise, do the mountains, even toa greater extent. Gravity is 
tugging all the time. And in London, too, where earthquake 
sensations are practically unknown, the earth bends daily, and 
the buildings, like the hills and the mountains, nod to their 
friends opposite when the morning traffic begins. On Sun- 
day, usually, their manners take a rest, excepting in such 
places as Petticoat lane, where business flourishes in as lively 
a fashion as in Paris. 

Heine said that even the trees made obeisance to Napo- 
leon the First when he entered Berlin. This was imaginative, 
yet truthful, for the weight of the crowd along Unter den Lin- 
den made a tilting sufficient for Professor Milne’s pendulums 
to have recorded distinctly. One might say the crust of the 
earth acts like a steel spring, it bends so easily.— [Every- 
body's Magazine. } ; 















America’s First Elephant. 


THERE has been mych discussion concerning the time when 
elephants were first exhibited in this country, but the follow- 
ing advertisement apparently settles the matter. It is from 


the Columbian Centinel of January 10, 1818: 

‘« The Elephant Columbus. To be seen in the avenue 
opposite the Old South Meeting House. The elephant is not 
only the largest and most sagacious animal in the world, but 
from the peculiar manner in which it takes its food and drink 
of every kind, with its trunk, is acknowledged to be the 
greatest natural curiosity ever offered to the public. 

‘* The one now offered to the curious is a male, and the 
only one ever exhibited in America. He is 6 years old, up- 
wards of 7 feet high, 10 feet 8 inches round the body, 16 
feet 6 inches from the end of his trunk to his tail; his ears 2 
feet and 1 inch in length. Admittance, 25 cents ; children 
one-half price. Hours of exhibition from 9 in the morning 
until 9 in the evening. Sundays excepted.’’—[Boston 
Transcript. } 


Assassins—Native or Foreign ? 

‘* Penn,”’ in Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 
‘« We hear much, too, from men who know how to reason, 
that ‘‘foreigners’’ or ‘‘aliens’’ are responsible for assassi- 
nation in this country, that itis not an ‘‘ American crime.”’ 
Yet Booth,*Guiteau, and Czolgosz were all born in this coun- 


try and educated in our schools. Booth’s great crime was 
only a part, although the chief part, of an assassination con- 
spiracy which had for its end the destruction of the executive 
branch of the government, including as it did Vice-President 
Johnson, General Grant, Secretary Seward, Secretary Stanton, 
and others ; and Seward, who was almost butchered to death 
with a knife, suffered the effects of his wounds as long as he 
lived. Yet with one or two exceptions, all the persons who 
were involved in the plot were bornin America. Guiteau, too, 
[who shot President Garfield] was largely characteristic of a 
class of domestic cranks whose addled heads are filled with 
vagrant notions of religious, social, and political reform and 
who are the bane and bore of every public man. 

Carter Harrison, whose assassination when Mayor of Chi- 
cago threw a shadow over the closing days of the World's 
Fair at Chicago, was also the victim of an American. An- 
other Mayor, the clergyman Kalloch, of San Francisco, was 
shot down by Chas. De Young, the editor ofthe San Francisco 
Chronicle, and De Young himself was afterwards assassinated 
by the Mayor’s son. Nor has the Supreme Court of the 
United States been exempt from the vengeance of an assassin. 
It is only a few years ago that David S. Terry, once a Judge 
and also a powerful Democratic leader, was killed by a 
United States marshal when he was in the act of preparing to 
assassinate Justice Field. The recent murder of Governor 
Goebel, of Kentucky, was also the premeditated or inspired 
act of partisans who, I believe, were all his countrymen in 
birth. 

These instances, which only come to mind in a cursory 
way, are quite numerous enough to show that in reaching our 
conclusions as to the assassination of men in office, the crime 
is not to be considered simply as an imported barbarity. 


AN illustrated periodical recently contained a ‘‘ cartoon "’ 
representing the treadmill of fashion. On the tramping- 
apron composed of boards labelled ‘‘Cards,’’ ‘‘ Balls,”’ 
‘*Dinner Parties,’’ ‘‘ Theatres,’’ ‘‘Operas,’’ ‘‘ Summer 
Resorts,’’ and so on, an elegantly dressed lady was placed, 
tramping at the height of her speed to keep up with the revo- 
lution of the endless chain, while her husband was down by 
the side of the machine laboring with all his might shovel- 
ing gold into the fire-box to keep up steam. Is it not a faith- 
ful representation of the ideal of life held by many Amer- 
icans? 


WoMEN will hereafter be admitted as students in Rush 
Medical College of Chicago. Co-education has just been es- 
tablished there in the freshman and sophomore classes, and 
will be extended, later, to the upper classes. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


Tue hopeful confidence, recorded a week ago, that President 
McKinley was practically out of danger, and would make an 
early recovery, was dashed to the ground, by his sudden fail- 
ure in strength on Fifth-day, the 12th, his complete collapse 
the following day, and his death at 2.15 on the morning of 
the 14th. 

Every effort possible was made by the physicians and sur- 
geons to rally the sinking powers of the President, until the 
evening of the 13th, when it was seen that recovery was im- 
possible, and the end only a question of a few hours. 

An autopsy was performed by the surgeons on the 14th, 
and the track of the bullet-wound found to be badly gangrened. 
In the certificate of death signed by the Coroner the cause of 
death is given: ‘‘ Gangrene of both walls of stomach and 
pancreas, following gunshot wound.”’ 


AFTER the autopsy it was found that the surgeons differed 
in opinion on some points, as to the character and history of 
the wound. Dr. Wasdin believed the gangrene was caused 
by poison in the bullet, and said that when the wound in the 
front of the stomach was opened and dressed on the roth 
instant, gangrene was perceived. Dr. Park said there was 
no reason to suspect poison, and that there was no gangrene 
apparent, but only ‘‘irritation,’’ in the front wound, when it 
was opened ; he also said that the pancreas was perforated by 
the bullet, and the escape of its secretions probably caused 
the gangrene found at the autopsy. Dr. Mynter agreed with 
Dr. Park as to the condition of the front wound when opened, 
but said the pancreas was not perforated. Dr. Mann said 
‘«the pancreas was not touched,’’ that gangrene was shown 
in the front wound on the roth, and that he knew of no poison 
that could produce the gangrene found at the autopsy. It is 
stated that the other bullets in the pistol will be examined. 
A surgeon at Washington says it is more likely that the ma- 
terials in the ‘‘cartridge,’’ which include copper and grease, 
had formed verdigris, which is an irritating poison. 


THE body of the Presideut ‘‘ lay in state’’ at Buffalo, on 
the afternoon of First-day the 15th, and was viewed by many 
thousands of people. It was then taken by special train to 
Washington on the following day, where it was placed in the 
Executive Mansion until the morning of the 17th, when it 
was taken to the rotunda of the Capitol, and at noon religious 
services wereheld. In the evening of that day the body was 
placed on the train for Canton, Ohio, arriving there the next 
day, the 18th. The burial took place at Canton, in charge of 
a local committee of arrangements, on the 1gth, and there 
was a general suspension of business throughout the country. 


PRESIDENT MCKINLEY was born at Niies, Ohio, First 
month 29, 1843. He served in the Union army from 1861 to 
1865, and attained the rank of Major. Hejthen studied law, 
and settled at Canton, Ohio, where his home has since been. 
He was a representative in Congress, 1876-91 ; was Governor 
of Ohio 1892-6. He was elected President in 1896, and 
again in 1900. 

THE Vice-President, Theodore Roosevelt, took the oath of 
office as President, at Buffalo, on the 14th (Seventh-day) at 
3.30, having come there from the Adironack woods, upon 
notice reaching him of President McKinley's hopeless condi- 
tion. At the time of taking the oath, he said: 


policy of President McKinley for the peace (and he empha- 
sized that word), prosperity and honor of the country.”’ 

Later, he signified to the Cabinet officers his desire that 
they remain in their places. He also outlined to them, and 
a few others, at a private gathering, the ideas he entertained 
as to public policy. Theseinclude ‘‘ reciprocity ’’ treaties for 
freer trade with other nations, construction of the Isthmian 
,canal, ‘‘conciliatory methods of arbitration in disputes with 
foreign nations,’’ etc. 


—— 
a 


‘«It shall be my aim to continue absolutely unbroken the. 
















































































































































































































































































































































































612 FRIlzNDS’ 


Tue first official act of President Roosevelt, after taking 
the oath of office, was to issue a proclamation designating the 
1gth instant (the day of President McKinley's funeral), as ‘‘a 
day of mourning and prayer.’’ It is announced that he has 
asked all the members of the Cabinet to remain in their pres- 
ent places permanently. It is also said that Secretary Hay, 
of the State Department, is likely to retire, and that Secretary 
Gage, of the Treasury, will be especially urged to remain, in 
order to satisfy financial interests. 


Leon CzoueGosz, the assassin, was brought before Judge 
Emery, at Buffalo, on the 16th instant. He refused to 
answer questions. Counsel was assigned him. The grand 
jury, in the afternoon of that day. returned an indictment 
against him. His trial will proceed without delay. Under 
the law of New York the penalty for murder in the first de- 
gree is death, inflicted by ‘‘ electrocution.”’ 


NEWS NOTES. 
REPORTS are current that starvation § threatens 
50,000 people in southern Texas, owing to the drouth. 


over 


Totstoy has gone to Sebastopol. The peasants along 
the line of his journey gave him a triumphal progress. 


THE New York State Bar Association has continued its 
Committee on International Arbitration as a permanent part 
of its organization. 


Tue American Peace Society has moved its office from 3 
Somerset street, Boston, where it has been located for a 
number of years, to 31 Beacon street. 


UNITED STATES Ambassador White will leave Berlin on 
the 23d instant for England. He expects to sail for the 
United States from Southampton, after visiting Andrew 
Carnegie. 


Over four thousand names, net gain, have been added to 
the United States pension roll the past ‘‘ fiscal year.’" The 
list now shows about one million names, the actual number 
being 997,735- 


AN examination of the Brooklyn suspension bridge, over 
the East River, by a board of engineers, has resulted in a 
report that they ‘‘ believe the present margin of safety to be 
so small that the necessity for repairs is very urgent.’’ 


SHE was ironing her dolly’s new gown, | 
Maid Marian, four years old, 
With her brows puckered down 
In a painstaking frown 
Under her tresses of gold. 


"Twas Sunday, and nurse coming in 
Exclaimed in a tone of surprise: 

‘* Don’t you know it’s a sin 

Any work to begin 
On the day that the Lord sanctifies?’’ 


Then, lifting her face like a rose, 
Thus answered this wise little tot : 
‘*« Now, don't you suppose 
The good Lord He knows = 
This littie iron ain't hot ?”’ 
—[New York Tribune. ] 





Wuart isa baby? Theprinceof wails ; | 
an inhabitant of Lapland ; the morning 
caller ; noonday crawler, midnight braw- 
ler; the only precious possession that 
never excites envy ; a key that opens the 
heart of all classes, the rich and poor 
alike, in all countries ; a stranger with 
unspeakable cheek, that enters a house 
without a stitch to his back, and is re- 
ceived with open arms by every one.— | 


[London Tid-Bits. } 


INTELLIGENCER. 


THE total corn crop of Nebraska this year is estimated by 
the State Bureau at 63,500,000 bushels, as against 143,650, - 
317 bushels in 1900. The money value is placed at $25, 400,- 
000, as against $43,095,000 last year. This shows the effect 
of the drouth. 


FREDERICK W. HOLLSs, it is announced, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the Hague Court of Arbitration to 
represent Siam. The vacancy existing in the representation 
of the United States, due to the death of ex-President 
Harrison, has not been filled. 


THE great strike of steel and iron workers ended on the 
14th, virtually in the defeat of the men. President Shaffer, 
of the ‘‘ Amalgamated Association,’’ accepted the terms 
offered by the United States Steel Corporation. The result is 
regarded as a severe blow to the ‘‘ Amalgamated."’ 


THE Chicago 7Zribune has preserved statistics of the 
number of deaths by lynching in the United States for sixteen 
years past, by which it appears that 3,130 persons were thus 
executed without due process of law. Fifty-one were women 
and 2,465 men ; 1,678 were negroes, 801 white, 21 Indians, 
g Chinese, and 7 Mexicans. 


HENRY B. WHIPPLE, bishop of the (Episcopal) diocese of 
Minnesota, died on the 16th instant, at his home at Faribault, 
in his eightieth year. Hewasa life-long friend of the Indians, 
and brought many of them into his church. They named 
him, many years ago, ‘‘ Straight Tongue,’’ because they 
found they could depend on his word. 


PRESIDENT Theodore Roosevelt was born in the City of 
New York, Tenth month 27, 1858. Heis a graduate of 
Harvard University, of the Class of 1880. He served in the 
New York Legislature, 1882-4 ; was United States Civil Ser- 
vice Commissioner, 1889-95 ; member Police Board of New 
York, 1895-7; Assistant Secretary United States Navy, 
1897-8 ; Governor of New York, 1899-1901 ; Vice-President 
since Third month 4, Igol. 


THE eight-hour day is not such a new thing. On April 2, 
1792, the town of Partridgefield, Mass., now Peru, voted ‘‘ to 
grant /150 for repairing highways in said town, to be worked 
out two-thirds in June next at 3 shillings 6 pence per day and 
the other third in September at 3 shillings per day, eight 
hours in aday to be deemed a day's work.—[Philadelphia 
Ledger. | : 


Hot Rolls, 


hot muffins, hot cakes, 
made with Royal Baking 
Powder may be freely 
eaten without fear of 
indigestion. 
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y, no light so * 
charming as the 
mellow glow that 

comes from 


| CORDOVA -@ 
Wax Candles G3 


Prepared in many cc ‘or tints 

to harmonize with sur- 

roundings in dining 
room, drawin, room, 
bed room or hall. Sold / 
everywhere. Made by & rv 


STANDARD S/N 
ha 
ar 





*,* A Conference un” 1 he care of the Phil- 
anthropic Committee o: Philadelphia Yearly 
and Bucks Quarterly Meetings will be held in 
the meeting-house at Wrightstown, Bucks Co., 
Pa., on First-day, Ninth month 22, at 2.30 p.m. 

The Meeting will be addressed by Dr." Joseph 
§. Walton. Subject, ‘‘ Temperance.’’ 

All are respectfully invited to attend. On 
behalf of Committee, 

SUSANNA RIcu, Clerk, 
Woodbourne, Pa. 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee’ to visit the smaller branches has made 
the following appointments : 

NINTH MONTH : 
22. Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 a. m 
Fair Hill, 3.30 p. m. 
TENTH MONTH : 
6. Reading, 11 a. m. 
13. Appointed Meeting, Radnor, 3.00 p. m. 
20. Merion, 10.30 a. m. 
ELEVENTH MONTH: 
3. Appointed Meeting, Haverford, 3.00 p.m. 

17. Valley, 10.00 a. m. 

24. Germantown, 10.30 a. m. 

AQUILA J. LINVILL, Clerk. 

*,* Haddonfield First-day School Union will 
be held at Camden, N. J., Ninth month 28, at 
10 o'clock a. m., in Friends’ | meeting-house. 
All are cordially invited. 

RoBertT T. Evans, 
MAry B. COLLINs, 
*,* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 


Yearly Meeting has arranged for meetings 
as follows : 


NINTH MONTH : 
22. Oxford, Pa. 
29. Deer Creek, Md. 
TENTH MONTH ; 
6. Broad Creek, Md. 
ELIZABETH B. Passmore, Chairman. 


\ Clerks. 


*,* Meetings in Ninth month will occur as 
follows : 

28. Scipio Quarterly Meeting, at Scipio, N.Y. 

30. Canada Half-Year Meeting. 

*,* The next Conference under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 





*,* Bucks First-day School Union will be | 
held at Newtown, Bucks county, Pa., Ninth 
month 28, Igo01, at 10.30 oclock a.m., in 
Friends’ meeting-house. 

All interested are cordially invited to be 
present. 

RoBeRT KENDERDINE, 


FLORENCE R. KENDERDINE, \ Clerks. 


terly Meeting has made the following appoint- 
ments for Ninth month: | 
22. Woodbury, N. J., at 10 0'clocka.m. | 
CHARLEs D. Lippincott, Clerk. | 
*,* “« Friends Almanac’’ for 1902 should be | 
issued at an early date; it is therefore | 
requested that clerks of meetings or other | 


*,* The Visiting Committee of Salem Quar- | 


| interested Friends should advise a/ once Friends’ 





| may be sure you understand its mean- | 


| 
Book Association, 1500 Race Street, Philadel- | 
phia, of any needed corrections. | 
| 
| 


‘SPELL ferment and give its defini- | 
tion !"’ requested the teacher. 
‘« F-e-r-m-e-n-t, to work,’’ responded a | 


| diminutive maiden. 


‘* Now place it in a sentence, so that | | 


ing,’’ said the teacher. 

‘«In the summer I would rather play | 
out-of-doors than ferment in the school- 
house,’’ returned the small scholar with 
such doleful frankness and unconscious | 
humor that the teacher found it hard to | 
suppress a smile.— [Wisconsin Journal of 
Education. | 


It my name isn’t 
on your lamp chim- 


neys you have 


trouble with them. 


MACBETH. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 

MacsBeTH, Pittsburgh. 


Just PUBLISHED. 


A Memowr of Fohn Kinsey, 


Speaker of the Pennsylvania Assembly 
and Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the Province. 

Clerk of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
about 1740 to 1750. 

By JosEPpH S. WALTON. 

Illustrated. 72 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


“Some Fruits of Solitude,” 


By WILLIAM PENN, 





Philanthropic Labor will be held in the meeting- | with an Introduction by Edmund Gosse. 


house at Providence (Media), Pa. on First- 
day, Ninth month 15, 1901, at 2.30 p.m. 
CHARLES PALMER, Clerk, 

P. O. Box 218, Chester, Pa. 


London Edition. Price, 80 cents. 


Friends’ Book Association, 
$. W. COR, 15TH AND RACE STS., PHILADELPHIA 


You Travel? 


With a supply of biscuit 
in an In-er-seal Patent 
Package, a man may start 
from torrid Florida; 
cross the dusty plains of 
Texas; climb the snowy 
mountains of Colorado; 
brave the drought of the 
great American Desert; 
follow the rainy Pacific 
to frozen Alaska and in 
the Klondike make a 
meal on fresh, crisp bis- 
cuit. Wherever you go 
you can have your bis- 
cuit fresh and crisp if 
you get them in the In- 
er-seal Patent Package. 


ANGE 
\SEALS 


Soda, Milk, Graham, Oatmeal and But- 
ter Thin Biscuit, Vanilla Wafers and 
Ginger Snaps, come in the In-er-seal 
Patent Package. Look for the trade- 
mark design on the end ofeach package 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


ROCHESTER 
RADIATOR 
will do it. 


Cost $2.00 and up. 


Money refunded if not 
satisfactory, Write for 
booklet on economy in 
heating homes, 


Rochester Radiator Co. 


19 Furnace Street 
Rochester, N. ¥. 


F. GUTEKUNST, 


FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


PPO POPRO PDL OPAPP DP 


7i2 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 
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GIRARD 
N. E 


TRUST COMPANY 


. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 


CAPITAL $2,000,000 


ACTs AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- 
TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. 

FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR 
CORPORATIONS. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND 
CORPORATION ACCOUNTS. 


Chartered 1836 


SURPLUS $5,000,600 

ACTs AS TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION MoRT- 
GAGES. 

DEPOSITARY UNDER PLANS OF REORGAF- 
IZATION. 

REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 

ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATS 


SAFES TO RENT IN BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, 


_E. B. MORRIS, President 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. 


Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administra: 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R SHIPLEY; Vice President, T. WISTAR BROWN: Vice President and Actuars 


ASAS.WING: Manager of Insurance Department, 


ERTS FOULKE; Assistant Trust 
G. ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL 


New Carpets. | 


Wise buyers of carpets defer their | 
purchases until they can inspect our | 
stock: we say ‘wise,’ because 
there is no other way to make sure 
of seeing the choicest patterns as 
they appear each season—designs | 
and colorings which are not to be 
found elsewhere in this city. 

Our present display is the largest | 
we have ever made; and both the 
designs and colors seem to be the 
finest yet—though perhaps that is | 
because they are all so clean and | 
fresh. None but the’ best makers | 
are represented, and they have sent | 
us their most fetching novelties. 
Prices are about the same as else- 
where for equal grades, but there is | 
a decided advantage in being able to 
make selection from the largest as- 
sortment of the season’s best : 


Wiltons— $2.00 to 2.75 
Axminsters—$1.00 to $1.65 
Velvets —$1.00 to $1.40 

Body Brussels—$1.00 to $1.40 
Tapestry Brussels—55c to 85c 
Ingrain Carpets—soc to 85c 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


OXFORD FAIR. 


REDUCED RATES AND SPECIAL TRAINS 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, 


For the fair to be held at Oxford, Pa , Ninth | 
month 25 to 27, inclusive, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Compasy will sell excursion tickets to | 
Oxford at reduced rates Ninth month 24 to 27, | 
inclusive, valid for return trip until Ninth month | 
28, inclusive, from Philadelphia, Chester, and | 
stations on the Central Division. 

On Ninth month 27 special trains for all sta- 
tions to Wawa, connecting for West Chester and | 
Philatelphia. will leave Oxford at 5.45 p. m. | 


VIA 


Geri BARTON TOWNSEND; Assistant Actuary, 
. TROTH; Secretary,C. WALTER BORTON. 


OSEPH ASHBROOKE;; 7rust Officer, J. ROB 


AVI 
REDUCED RATES TO SAN FRANCISCO 
AND RETURN VIA SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY. 

The Southern Railway will sell round-trip 


tickets to San Francisco, Cal., on September 


18th to 25th inclusive, with final limit November 
15th, 1901, at greatly reduced rates on account 
General Convention Episcopal Church. Rate 


| from Philadelphia $68.25, from Washington 
Correspondingly low rates from other | 


$65.25. 
points. Tickets are, good going one route and 
returning any other direct route. 

The Southern Railway operates through 


| vestibuled limited trains daily with Pullman 


drawing-room sleeping and dining cars between 
eastern cities and New Orleans, connecting at 
New Orleans with trains carrying through 
Pullman sleeping cars between New Orleans 
and San Francisco without change. 


Tri-weekly personally-conducted tourist 


| sleepers, between Washington and San Fran- 


cisco without change via Atlanta, New Orleans, 
El Paso, and Los Angeles, leave Washington 
at 9.55 p., m every Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday. Rate for double berth only $7.00. 

The autumn season is most delightful for a 
trip through the Southern States, New Mexico, 

rizona, and California. 

Chas. L Hopkins, Disirict Passenger Agent, 
Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut Street, Phila- 


| delphia, will take pleasure in furnishing all 
information. . 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD’S SPECIAL 
EXCURSIONS TO PAN-AMERICAN 
EXPOSITION. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company will 
run special excursions to Buffalo on account of 
the Pan-American Exposition, from Philadel- 
phia and adjoining territory, on Ninth 
month 17, and 26. Round-trip tickets, 
good going only on special train leaving 
Philadelphia at 8.44 a. m., Harrisburg 11.50 
a. m., Sunbury 1.03 p. m., Williamsport 2.30 
p. m., Lock Haven 3.06 p. m., and on local 
trains connecting therewith, and good to return 


on regular trains within seven days, including | 


day of excursion, will be sold at rate of $9.80 
from Trenton, $9.00 from Reading, $9.00 from 
Philadelphia, $9.00from Lancaster, $8.40 from 
Harrisburg, $7.25 from Altoona (via Tyrone) , 
$10.00 from Winchester, and proportionate rates 
from other points. These tickets will not be 
good in Pullman parlor or sleeping cars in either 
direction. Stop of 30 minutes will be made.» 
Williamsport for luncheon. 


For +>, P 
and rates, consult local ticket a piori® ‘ 


' Ea 


Please mention FRiENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in it. This ts of value to us 
and to the advertisers. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


Chestnut and 13th Streets, 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


PETER WRIGHT& SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILD’A. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investmeut Securities 
a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real! Estate. 
deposits. 


| EDWARD T. BLACK 


(S. W. BLACK’S SON) 


Real Estate Agent and Broker 


has removed to larger and 
more desirable quarters at 


616 Sansom Street. Philadelphia 


Interest allowed on 





‘Brown, Cloud, and Johnson, 


REAL ESTATE, 
1209--10 Stephen Girard Building 


Ezra H. Brown. (19-25 South Twelfth Street), 


| Chas. F. Cloud. PHILADELPHIA. 
Chas. Johnson. 


Norristown Office, 39 E. Main Street. 





Well Appointed Dining Room 
Y. F. A. BUILDING 
140 North Fifteenth Street 


For Friends and Others 


Food carefully selected, well prepared 
Service prompt 
Table d’hote, 25 cents 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30 a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p.m. 
ROOMS : 
One occupant, 75 cts. per night; $3 per week. 


Two occupants, 50 cts. each, per night, 
$2 each, per week. 


Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
Phone 1-33-55 Clerk. 


S, F. BALDERSTON’S SON, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades [Made to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 





‘WALL PAPER ot 
Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 


Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 
1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Ps. 


—_ 


ee ti een oe | 
=<NT A. WOODNUTT, | 
Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
Telephone 2-29-38-D. 


- 





